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DEATH. 


Ir is not death, that sometime in a sigh 

This eloquent breath shall take its speechless 
flight ; 

That sometime these bright stars, that now 
reply 

In sunlight to the sun, shall set in night ; 

That this warm conscious flesh shall perish 


ulte, 
And all life's ruddy springs forget to flow ; 
That thoughts shall cease, and the immortal 
sprite 
Be lapped in alien clay and laid below ; 
It is not death to know this, — but to know 
That pious thoughts, which visit at new graves 
In tender pilgrimage, will cease to go 
So duly and so oft, —and when grass waves 
Over the past-away, there may be then 
No resurrection in the minds of men, 
THomAs Hoop. 


SONNET. 


SuRPRISED by joy, impatient as the wind, 

I turned to share the transport,—oh, with 
whom ? 

But thee, deep buried in the silent tomb, 

That spot which no vicissitude can find. 

Love, faithful love, recalled thee to my mind — 

But how couid I forget thee? Through what 
power, 

Even for the least division of an hour, 

Have I been so beguiled as to be blind 

To my most grevious loss? That thought’s 
return 

Was the worst pang that sorrow ever bore, 

Save one, one only, when I stood forlorn, 

Knowing my heart’s best treasure was no 
more 3 

That neither present time nor years unborn 

Could to my sight that heavenly face restore. 

WoRDsSWoRTH. 


VIGIL. 


SLEEP, little flow’ret! with fragrant flowers 
sleeping, 
Serene on earth’s breast. 
‘Close, weary eyelids! with folded leaves clos- 


ing, 
Symbol their languorous bliss while reposing. 
O rest with these, rest ! 
While the night dews are weeping. 


‘Smile, little angel! with still water’s smiling. 
Beneath the white moon. 
Dream, little soul! with their rapturous 
dreaming, 
Image their heaven-bosomed beauty, and 
seeming. 
O wake not too soon, 
To the daylight defiling ! 
Good Words. ALLISON HUGHES, 





FLOWERS ON THE TOP OF THE PILLARS 
AT THE ENTRANCE OF THE CAVE OF 
STAFFA. 


Hope smiled when your nativity was cast, 

Children of summer! Ye fresh flowers that 
brave 

What summer here escapes not, the fierce 


wave, 
And whole artillery of the western blast, 
Battering the temple’s front, its long-drawn 

nave 
Smiting, as if each moment were their last. 
But ye, bright flowers, on frieze and architrave, 
Survive, and once again the pile stands fast : 
Calm as the universe, from specular towers 
Of heaven contemplated by spirits pure 
With mute astonishment, it stands sustained 
Through every part in symmetry, to endure, 
Unhurt, the assault of time with all his hours, 
As the supreme Artificer ordained. 


ZEOLIAN. 


His soul is tuned to subtler harmonies 
Than our dull music; never mortal touch 
Woke =e wild sweetness from the well-tuned 

arp; 
Nor mortal touch from him can draw his best. 

Ah! set him in the woodlands, or where 

lakes 
Lend heaven a mirror for its thousand eyes, 
Or where the ocean evermore complains 
In lonely grandeur of its loneliness. 
These rouse him to full rapture, and he breaks 
Into the sweetness of an angel’s song 
Who wakes on earth, new-fall’n in sleep from 
heaven. 

So the AZolian harp owns not the sway 
Of harper’s fingers ; not the ordered laws 
Of fugue, sonata, symphony ; yet breathes 
Its whole full heart forth to the lawless wind. 


Spectator. F. W. B. 


SONNET. 


THE bubble of the silver-springing waves, 

Castalian music, and that flattering sound, 

Low rustling of the loved Apollian leaves, 

With which my youthful hair was to be crowned, 

Grow dimmer in my ears ; white Beauty grieves 

Over her votary, less frequent found ; 

And not untouched by storms, my life-boat 
heaves 

Through the splashed ocean-waters, outward- 

ound. 

And as the leaning mariner, his hand 

Clasped on his ear, strives trembling to reclaim 

Some loved lost echo from the fleeting strand, 

So lean I back to the poetic land ; 

And in my heart a sound, a voice, a name 

Hangs, as above the lamp hangs the expiring 


flame. 
W. C. RoscoE. 
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From The Fortnightly Review. 
THE BEGINNINGS OF GREEK SCULPTURE. 


I. 
THE HEROIC AGE OF GREEK ART. 


THE extant remains of Greek sculpture, 
though but a fragment of what the Greek 
sculptors produced, are both in number 
and in excellence, in their fitness, there- 
fore, to represent the whole of which they 
were a part, quite out of proportion to 
what has come down to us of Greek 
painting, and all those minor crafts which, 
in the Greek workshop, as at all periods 
when the arts have been really vigorous, 
were closely connected with the highest 
imaginative work. Greek painting is rep- 
resented to us only by its distant reflection 
on the walls of the buried houses of 
Pompeii, and the designs of subordinate 
though exquisite craftsmen on the vases. 
Of wrought metal, partly through the in- 
herent usefulness of its material, tempt- 
ing ignorant persons into whose hands it 
may fall to re-fashion it, we have compar- 
atively little; while, in consequence of 
the perishableness of their material, noth- 
ing remains of the curious woodwork, 
the carved ivory, the embroidery and 
colored stuffs, on which the Greeks set 
much store—of that whole system of 
refined artisanship, diffused, like a gen- 
eral atmosphere of beauty and richness, 
around the more exalted creations of 
Greek sculpture. What we possess, 
then, of that highest Greek sculpture is 
presented to us in a sort of threefold 
isolation; isolation, first of all, from the 
concomitant arts — the frieze of the Par- 
thenon without the metal bridles on the 
horses, for which the holes in the marble 
remain; isolation, secondly, from the 
architectural group of which, with most 
careful estimate of distance and point of 
observation, that frieze, for instance, was 
designed to be a part; isolation, thirdly, 
from the clear Greek skies, the poetical 
Greek life, in our modern galleries. And 
if one here or there, in looking at these 
things, bethinks himself of the required 
substitution; if he endeavors mentally to 
throw them back into that proper atmo- 
sphere, out of which alone they can exer- 
cise over us all the magic by which they 





charmed their original spectators, the 
effort is not always a successful one, 
within the grey walls of the Louvre or 
the British Museum. 

And the circumstance that Greek sculp- 
ture is presented to us in such falsifying 
isolation from the work of the weaver, the 
carpenter, and the goldsmith, has encour- 
aged a manner of regarding it too little 
sensuous. Approaching it with full in- 
formation concerning what may be called 
the inner life of the Greeks, their modes 
of thought and sentiment amply recorded 
in the writings of the Greek poets and phi- 
losophers, but with no lively impressions 
of that mere craftsman’s world of which 
so little has remained, students of antiq- 
uity have for the most part interpreted 
the creations of Greek sculpture, rather 
as elements in a sequence of abstract 
ideas, embodiments, in a sort of petrified 
language, of pure thoughts, interesting 
mainly in connection with the develop- 
ment of Greek intellect, than as elements 
of a sequence in the material order, as 
results of a designed and skilful dealing 
of accomplished fingers with precious 
forms of matter for the delight of the 
eyes. Greek sculpture has come to be 
regarded as the product of a peculiarly 
limited art, dealing with a specially ab- 
stracted range of subjects ; and the Greek 
sculptor as a workman almost exclusively 
intellectual, having only a sort of acci- 
dental connection with the material in 
which his thought was expressed. He is 
fancied to have been disdainful of such 
matters as the mere tone, the fibre or 
texture, of his marble or cedar-wood, of 
that just perceptible yellowness, for in- 
stance, in the ivory-like surface of the 
Venus of Melos; as being occupied only 
with forms as abstract almost as the con- 
ceptions of philosophy, and translatable 
it might be supposed into any material — 
a habit of regarding him still further en- 
couraged by the modern sculptor’s usage 
of employing merely mechanical labor in 
the actual working of the stone. 

The works of the highest Greek sculp- 
ture are indeed ntellectualized, if we may 
say so, to the utmost degree; the human 
figures which they present to us seem 
actually to conceive thoughts; in them, 
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that profoundly reasonable spirit of design 
which is traceable in Greek art, continu- 
ously and increasingly, upwards from its 
simplest products, the oil-vessel or the 
urn, reaches its perfection. Yet, though 
the most abstract and intellectualized of 
sensuous objects, they are still sensuous 
and material, addressing themselves, in 
the first instance, not to the purely reflec- 
tive faculty, but to the eye; and a com- 
plete criticism must have approached 
them from both sides — from the side of 
the intelligence, towards which they rank, 
indeed, as great thoughts come down into 
the stone; but from the sensuous side 
also, towards which they rank as the most 
perfect results of that pure skill of hand, 
of which the Venus of Melos, we may 
say, is the highest example, and the little 
polished pitcher or lamp, also perfect in 
its way, perhaps the lowest. 

To pass by the purely visible side of 
these things, then, is not only to miss a 
refining pleasure, but to mistake alto- 
gether the medium in which the most 
intellectual of the creations of Greek art, 
the A2ginetan or the Elgin marbles, for 
instance, were actually produced; even 
these having, in their origin, depended 
for much of their charm on the mere 
material in which they were executed; 
and the whole black and grey world of 
extant antique sculpture needing to be 
translated back into ivory and gold, if 
we would feel the excitement which the 
Greek seems to have felt in the presence 
of these objects. To have this really 
Greek sense of Greek sculpture it is 
necessary to connect it, indeed, with the 
inner life of the Greek world, its thought 
and sentiment, on the one hand; but on 
the other hand also, with those minor 
works of price, zw¢faglios, coins, vases — 
that whole system of material refinement 
and beauty in the outer Greek life, which 
these minor works represent to us; and 
with these, as far as possible, we must 
seek to relieve the air of our galleries and 
museums of their too intellectual grey- 
ness. Greek sculpture could not have 
been precisely a co/d thing; and, what- 
ever a color-blind school may say, pure 
thoughts have their coldness, a coldness 
which has sometimes repelled from Greek 





sculpture, with its unsuspected fund of 
passion and energy in material form, 
those who cared much, and with much 
insight, for a similar passion and energy 
in the colored world of Italian painting. 
Theoretically, then, we need that world 
of the minor arts as a complementary 
background for the higher and more 
austere Greek sculpture; and, as matter 
of fact, it is just with such a world — with 
a period of refined and exquisite ¢ectonics, 
(as the Greeks called all crafts strictly 
subordinate to architecture,) that Greek 
art actually begins, in what is called 
the heroic age, that earliest, undefined 
period of Greek civilization, the begin- 
ning of which cannot be dated, and which 
reaches down to the first Olympiad, about 
the year 776 B.c. Of this period we pos- 
sess, indeed, no direct history and but 
few actual monuments, great or small; 
but as to its whole character and outward 
local coloring, for its art, as for its politics 
and religion, Homer may be regarded as 
an authority. The Iliad and the Odyssey, 
the earliest pictures of that heroic life, 
represent it as already delighting itself in 
the application of precious material and 
skilful handiwork to personal and domes- 
tic adornment, to the refining and beauti- 
fying of the entire outward aspect of life ; 
above all, in the lavish application of very 
graceful metal-work to such purposes. 
And this representation is borne out by 
what little we possess of its actual re- 
mains, and all we can infer. Mixed, of 
course, with mere fable, as a description 
of the heroic age, the picture which 
Homer presents to us, deprived of its 


supernatural adjuncts, becomes continu- ° 


ously more and more realizable as the 
actual condition of early art, as we emerge 
gradually into historical time, and find 
ourselves at last among datable works 
and real schools or masters. 

The history of Greek art, then, begins, 
as some have fancied concerning general 
history, in a golden age, but in an age, so 
to speak, of real gold, of those first twist- 
ers and hammerers of the precious metals 
—men who had already discovered the 
flexibility of silver and the ductility of 
gold, the capacity of both for infinite deli- 
cacy of handling, and enjoying, with com- 
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plete freshness, a sense of beauty and 
fitness in their work —a period of which 
that flower of gold on a silver stalk, 
picked up lately in one of the graves at 
Mycene, or the legendary golden honey- 
comb of Dedalus, might serve as the 
symbol. The heroic age of Greek art is 
the age of the hero as a smith. 


There are in Homer two famous de- 
scriptive passages in which this delight in 
curious metal-work is very prominent : the 
description in the Iliad of the shield of 
Achilles,* and the description of the 
house of Alcinous in the Odyssey.t 
The shield of Achilles is part of the suit 
of armor which Hephestus makes for him 
at the request of Thetis ; and it is wrought 
of variously-colored metals, woven into a 
great circular composition in relief, repre- 
senting the world and the life init. The 
various activities of man are recorded in 
this description in a series of idyllic inci- 
dents with such complete freshness, live- 
liness, and variety, that the reader from 
time to time may well forget himself, and 
fancy he is reading a mere description of 
the incidents of actual life. We peep 
into a little Greek town, and see in dainty 
miniature the bride coming from her 
chamber with torch-bearers and dancers, 
the people gazing from their doors, a 
quarrel between two persons in the mar- 
ket-place, the assembly of the elders to 
decide upon it. In another quartering is 
the spectacle of a city besieged, the walls 
defended by the old men, while the sol- 
diers have stolen out and are lying in 
ambush. There is a fight on the river- 
bank; Ares and Athene, conspicuous in 
gold, and marked as divine persons by a 
scale larger than that of their followers, 
lead the host. The strange, mythical im- 
ages of Kér, Eris, and Kudoimos mingle 
in the crowd. A third space upon the 
shield depicts the incidents of peaceful 
labor — the ploughshare passing through 
the field, of enamelled black metal behind 
it, and golden before; the cup of mead 
held out to the ploughman when he 
reaches the end of the furrow; the reap- 


* Tl. 28, 468-608, 
t Od. 7, 37-132. 





ers with their sheaves ; the king standing 
in silent pleasure among them, intent 
upon his staff. There are the laborers in 
the vineyard in minutest detail ; stakes of 
silver on which the vines hang; the dark 
trench about it, and one pathway through 
the midst; the whole complete and 
distinct, in variously-colored metal. All 
things and living creatures are in their 
places — the cattle coming to water to the 
sound of the herdsman’s pipe, various 
music, the rushes by the water-side, a lion- 
hunt with dogs, the pastures among the 
hills, a dance, the fair dresses of the male 
and female dancers, the former adorned 
with swords, the latter with crowns. It is 
an image of ancient life, its pleasure and 
business. For the centre, as in some 
quaint chart of the heavens, are the earth 
and the sun, the moon and constellations ; 
and to close in all, right round, like a 
frame to the picture, the great river 
Oceanus, forming the rim of the shield, 
in some metal of dark blue. 

Still more fascinating, perhaps, because 
more completely realizable by the fancy 
as an actual thing —realizable as a de- 
lightful place to pass time in—is the 
description of the palace of Alcinous in 
the little island town of the Phzacians, to 
which we are introduced in all the liveli- 
ness and sparkle of the morning, as real 
as something of last summer on the sea- 
coast; although, appropriately, Ulysses 
meets a goddess, like a young girl carry- 
ing a pitcher, on his way up toit. Below 
the steep walls of the town, two project- 
ing jetties allow a narrow passage into a 
haven of stone for the ships, into which 
the passer-by may look down, as they lie 
moored below the roadway. In the midst 
is the king’s house, all glittering, again, 
with curiously wrought metal; its bright- 
ness is “as the brightness of the sun or 
of the moon.” The heart of Ulysses 
beats quickly when he sees it standing 
amid plantations ingeniously watered, its 
floor and walls of brass throughout, with 
continuous cornice of dark iron; the 
doors are of gold, the docr-posts and lin- 
tels of silver, the handles, again, of 
gold. 

The walls were massy brass ; the cornice high 
Blue metals crowned in colors of the sky ; 
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Rich plates of gold the folding-doors encase ; 
The pillars silver on a brazen base ; 
Silver the lintels deep-projecting o’er; 
And gold the ringlets that command the door. 
Dogs of the same precious metals keep 
watch on either side, like the lions over 
the old gateway of Mycenz, or the gigan- 
tic, human-headed bulls at the entrance 
of an Assyrian palace. Within doors the 
burning lights at supper-time are sup- 
orted in the hands of golden images of 
oys, while the guests recline on a couch 
running all along the wall, covered with 
peculiarly sumptuous women’s work. 
From these two glittering descriptions 
manifestly something must be deducted ; 
we are in wonder-land, and among super- 
natural or magical conditions. But the 
forging of the shield and the wonderful 
house of Alcinous are no merely incon- 
gruous episodes in Homer, but the con- 
summation of what is always characteristic 
of him, a constant preoccupation, namely, 
with every form of lovely craftsmanship, 
resting on all things, as he says, like the 
shining of the sun. We seem to pass, in 
reading him, through the treasures of 
some royal collection; in him the presen- 
tation of almost every aspect of life is 
beautified by the work of cunning hands. 
The thrones, coffers, couches of curious 
carpentry, are studded with bossy orna- 
ments of precious metal effectively dis- 
posed, or inlaid with stained ivory, or blue 
cyanus, or amber, or pale beste gold; 
the surfaces of the stone conduits, the 
sea-walls, the public washing-troughs, the 
ramparts on which the weary soldiers rest 
themselves when returned to Troy, are 
fair and smooth; all the fine qualities, in 
color and texture, of woven stuff are care- 
fully noted—the fineness, closeness, 
softness, pliancy, gloss, the whiteness or 
nectar-like tints in which the weaver de- 
lights to work; to weave the sea-purple 
threads is the appropriate function of 
queens and noble women. All the Ho- 
meric shields are more or less ornament- 
ed with variously-colored metal, terrible 
sometimes, like Leonardo’s, with some 
monster or grotesque. The numerous 
sorts of cups are bossed with golden 
studs, or have handles wrought with fig- 
ures, of doves, for instance. The great 
brazen cauldrons bear an epithet which 
means flowery. The trappings of the 
horses, the various parts of the chariots, 
are formed of various metals. The wom- 
en’s ornaments and the instruments of 
their toilet are described — 
moprac Te yvaurrac @ EAiKac, KdAvKds Te Kal 
dppovs — 





the — vials for unguents. Use 
and beauty are still undivided; all that 
men’s hands are set to make has still a 
fascination alike for workmen and specta- 
tors. For such dainty splendor Troy, 
indeed, is especially conspicuous. But 
then Homer’s Trojans are essentially 
Greeks —Greeks of Asia; and Troy, 
though more advanced in all elements of 
civilization, is no real contrast to the 
western shore of the A-gean. It is no dar- 
baric world that we see, but the sort of 
world, we may think, that would have 
charmed also our comparatively jaded 
sensibilities, with just that quaint sim- 
plicity which we too enjoy, in its produc- 
tions ; above all, in its wrought metal, 
which loses perhaps more than any other 
sort of work by becoming mechanical. 
The metal-work which Homer describes 
in such variety is all Aammer-work, all the 
joinings being effected by pins or rivet- 
ing. That is just the sort of metal-work 
which, in a certain xaiveté and vigor, is 
still of all work the most expressive of 
actual contact with dextrous fingers ; one 
seems to trace in it, on every particle of 
the partially resisting material, the touch 
and play of the shaping instruments, in 
highly trained hands, under the guidance 
of exquisitely disciplined senses — that 
cachet, or seal of nearness to the work- 
man’s hand, which is the special charm of 
all good metal-work, of early metal-work 
in particular. 

Such descriptions, however, it may be 
said, are mere poetical ornament, of no 
value in helping us to define the character 
of an age. But what is peculiar in these 
Homeric descriptions, what distinguishes 
them from others at first sight similar, is 
a sort of internal evidence they present of 
a certain degree of reality, signs in them 
of an imagination stirred by surprise at 
the spectacle of real works of art. Such 


minute, delighted, loving description of - 


details of ornament, and following out of 
the ways in which brass, gold, silver, or 
paler gold, go into the chariots and armor 
and women’s dress, or cling to the walls 
— the enthusiasm of the #zanner — is the 
warrant of a certain amount of truth in all 
that. The Greek poet describes these 
things with the same vividness and fresh- 
ness, the same kind of fondness, with 
which other poets speak of flowers ; speak- 
ing of them poetically, indeed, but with 
that higher sort of poetry which seems 
full of the lively impression of delightful 
things recently seen. Genuine poetry, it 
is true, is always naturaily sympathetic 
with all beautiful sensible things and quai 
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ities. But with how many poets would 
not this constant intrusion of material or- 
nament have produced a tawdry effect! 
The metal would all be tarnished and the 
edges blurred. And this is because it is 
not always that the products of even ex- 
quisite tectonics can excite or refine the 
zsthetic sense. Now it is probable that 
the objects of Oriental art, the imitations 
of it at home, in which for Homer this 
actual world of art must have consisted, 
reached him in quantity, and with a nov- 
elty, just sufficient to warm and stimulate 
without surfeiting the imagination; it is 
an exotic thing of which he sees just 
enough and not too much. The shield of 
Achilles, the house of Alcinous, are like 
dreams indeed, but this sort of dreaming 
winds continuously through the entire 
Iliad and Odyssey — a child’s dream after 
a day of real, fresh impressions from 
things themselves, in which all those float- 
ing impressions re-set themselves. He 
is as pleased in touching and looking at 
those objects as his own heroes; their 
ogee aspect brightens all he says, and 

as taken hold, one might think, of his 
language, his very vocabulary becoming 
chryselephantine. Homer’s artistic de- 
scriptions, though enlarged by fancy, are 
not wholly imaginary, and the extant 
remains of monuments of the earliest his- 
torical age are like lingering relics of that 
dream in a tamer but real world. 

The art of the heroic age, then, as rep- 
resented in Homer, connects itself, on the 
one side, with those fabulous jewels so 
prominent in mythological story, and en- 
twined sometimes so oddly in its repre- 
sentation of human fortunes —the neck- 
lace of Eriphyle, the necklace of Helen, 
which Menelaus, it was said, offered 
at Delphi to Athene Pronca on the 
eve of his expedition against Troy — 
mythical objects, indeed, but which yet 
bear witness even thus early to the 
esthetic susceptibility of the Greek tem- 
per. But, on the other hand, the art of 
the heroic age connects itself also with the 
actual early beginnings of artistic produc- 
tion. There are touches of reality, for 
instance, in Homer’s incidental notices of 
its instruments and processes ; and, again, 
especially as regards the working of 
metal. He goes already to the potter’s 
wheel for familiar, lifelike illustration. 
In describing artistic woodwork he dis- 
tinguishes various stages of work; we 
see clearly the instruments for turnin 
and boring, such as the old-fashione 
drill-borer, whirled round with a string; 
he mentions the names of two artists, the 


times. 
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one of an actual workman, thé other of a 
craft turned into a proper name — stra 
relics, accidentally preserved, of a world, 
as we may believe, of so wide and varied, 
activity. The forge of Hephestus is a 
true forge; the magic tripods on which 
he is at work are really put together by 
conceivable processes, known in early 
Compositions in relief similar to 
those which he describes were actually 
made out of thin metal plates cut intoa 
convenient shape, and then beaten into 
the designed form by the hammer over a 
wooden model. These reliefs were then 
fastened to a differently colored metal 
background or base, with nails or rivets, 
for there is no soldering of metals as yet. 
To this process the ancients gave the 
name of empastik, such embossing bein 
still, in our own time, a beautiful form o 
metal-work. 

Even in the marvellous shield there are 
other and indirect notes of reality. In 
speaking of the shield of Achilles, I de- 
parted intentionally from the order in 
which the subjects of the relief are ac- 
tually introduced in the Iliad, because, 
just then, I wished the reader to receive 
the full effect of the variety and elabo- 
rateness of the composition, as a repre- 
sentation or picture of the whole of an- 
cient life embraced within the circumfer- 
ence of a shield. But in the order in 
which Homer actually describes those 
episodes he is following the method of a 
7 practicable form of composition, and 
is throughout much closer than we might 
at first sight suppose to the ancient armor- 
er’s proceedings. The shield is formed 
of five superimposed plates of different 
metals, each plate of smaller diameter 
than the one immediately below it, their 
flat margins showing thus as four concen- 
tric stripes or rings of metal, around a 
sort of boss in the centre, five metals 
thick, and the outermost circle or ring 
being the thinnest. To this arrangement 
the order of Homer’s description corre- 
sponds. The earth and the heavenly 
bodies are upon this boss in the centre, 
like a little distant heaven hung above the 
broad world, and from this Homer works 
out, round and round, to the river Ocea- 
nus, which forms the border of the whole; 
the subjects answering to, or supporting 
each other, in a sort of heraldic order — 
the city at peace set over against the city 
besieged — spring, summer, and autumn 
balancing each other — quite congruously 
with a certain heraldic turn generally in 
the contemporary Assyrian art, which de- 
lights in this sort of conventional spacing 
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out of its various subjects, and especially 
with some extant metal chargers of As- 
syrian work, which, like some of the ear- 
liest Greek vases with their painted plants 
and flowers conventionally arranged, illus- 
trate in their humble measure such her- 
aldic grouping. 

The description of the shield of Her- 
cules, attributed to Hesiod, is probabl 
an imitation of Homer, and, cotdibaenl 
ing some fine mythological impersonations 
which it contains, an imitation less admi- 
rable than the original. Of painting there 
are in Homer no certain indications, and 
it is consistent with the later date of the 
imitator that we may perhaps discern in 
his composition a sign that what he had 
actually seen was a painted shield, in the 
predominance in it, as compared with the 
Homeric description, of effects of color 
over effects of form; Homer delighting 
in ingenious devices for fastening the 
metal, and the supposed Hesiod rather in 
what seem like triumphs of heraldic co/- 
oring ; though the latter also delights in 
effects of mingled metals, of mingled 
gold and silver especially — silver figures 
with dresses of gold, silver centaurs with 
pine-trees of gold for staves in their 
hands. Still, like the shield of Achilles, 
this too we must conceive as formed of 
concentric plates of metal; and here 
again that spacing is still more elabo- 
rately carried out, narrower intermediate 
rings being apparently introduced between 
the broader ones, with figures in rapid, 
horizontal, unbroken motion, carrying the 
eye right round the shield, in contrast 
with the repose of the downward or in- 
ward movement of the subjects which 
divide the larger spaces; here too with 
certain analogies in the rows of animals 
to the designs on the earliest vases. 

In Hesiod then, as in Homer, there are 
undesigned notes of correspondence be- 
tween the partly mythical ornaments im- 
aginatively enlarged of the heroic age, 
and a world of actual handicrafts. In 
the shield of Hercules another marvellous 
detail is added in the image of Perseus, 
very daintily described as hovering in 
some wonderful way, as if really borne 
up by wings, above the surface. And that 
curious, haunting sense of magic in art, 
which comes out over and over again in 
Homer — in the golden maids, for in- 
stance, who assist Hephestus in his work, 
and similar details which seem at first 
sight to destroy the credibility of the 
whole picture, and make of it a mere 
wonder-land— is itself also, rightly un- 
derstood, a testimony to a real excellence 





in the art of Homer’s time. It is some- 
times said that works of art held to be 
miraculous are always of an inferior kind; 
but at least it was not among those who 
thought them inferior that the belief in 
their miraculous power began. If the 
golden images move like living creatures, 
and the armor of Achilles, so wonderfully 
made, lifts him like wings, this again is 
because the imagination of Homer is 
really under the stimulus of delightful 
artistic objects actually seen. Only those 
to whom such artistic objects manifest 
themselves through real and powerful 
impressions of their wonderful qualities, 
are apt to invest them with properties 
magical or miraculous. 

I said that the inherent usefulness of 
the material of metal-work makes the de- 
struction of its acquired form almost cer- 
tain, if it comes into the possession of 
people either barbarous or careless of the 
work of a past time. Greek art is for us, 
in all its stages, a fragment only; in each 
of them it is necessary, in a somewhat 
visionary manner, to fill up empty spaces, 
and more or less make substitution ; and 
of the finer work of the heroic age, thus 
dimly discerned as an actual thing, we 
had at least till recently almost nothing. 
Two plates of bronze, a few rusty nails, 
and certain rows of holes in the inner 
surface of the walls of the “treasury ” of 
Mycene, were the sole representatives of 
that favorite device of primitive Greek 
art, the lining of stone walls with bur- 
nished metal, of which the house of AI- 
cinous in the Odyssey is the ideal picture, 
and the temple of Pallas of the Brazen 
House at Sparta, adorned in the interior 
with a coating of reliefs in metal, a later, 
historical example. Of the heroic or so- 
called Cyclopean architecture, (a form of 
building so imposing that Pausanias 
thought it worthy to rank with the _ 


mids,) that “treasury ” is a sufficient illus-° 


tration. Treasury, or tomb, or both, (the 
selfish dead, perhaps, being supposed 
still to find enjoyment in the costly armor, 
—- and mirrors laid up there), this 
ome-shaped building, formed of concen- 
tric rings of stones gradually diminishing 
to a coping-stone at the top, may stand as 
the representative of some similar build- 
ings in other parts of Greece, and of a 
great deal of a similar kind of architec- 
ture, constructed of large, many-sided 
blocks of stone, fitted carefully together 
without the aid of cement, and remaining 
in their places by reciprocal resistance. 
Characteristic of it is the general ten- 
dency to use vast blocks of stone for 
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the jambs and lintels of doors, for in- 
stance, and in the construction of gable- 
shaped passages ; two rows of such stones 
being made to rest against each other at 
an acute angle, within the thickness of 
the walls. 

So vast and rude, fretted by the action 
of nearly three thousand years, the frag- 
ments of this architecture may often seem, 
at first sight, like works of nature. At 
Argos, Tiryns, Mycene, the skeleton of 
the old architecture is more complete. 
At a the gateway of the acropolis 
is still standing with its two well-known 
sculptured lions — immemorial and almost 
unique monument of primitive Greek 
sculpture — supporting, herald-wise, a 
symbolical pillar on the vast, triangular 
pedimental stone above. The heads are 
gone, having been fashioned possibly in 
metal by workmen from the East. On 
what may be called the re. yo remains 
are still discernible of inlaid work in col- 
ored stone, and within the gateway, on 
the smooth slabs of the pavement, the 
wheel-ruts are still visible. Connect them 
with those metal war-chariots in Homer, 
and you may see in fancy the whole gran- 
diose character of the place, as it may 
really have been. Shut within the narrow 
enclosure of these shadowy citadels were 
the palaces of the kings, with all that inti- 
macy which we may ‘sometimes suppose 
to have been alien from the open-air 
Greek life, admitting, doubtless, below 
the cover of their rough walls, gn | of 
those refinements of princely life which 
the Middle Age found possible in such 
places, and of which the impression is so 
fascinating in Homer’s description, fo- 
instance, of the house of Ulysses, or of 
Menelaus at Sparta. Rough and frown- 
ing without, these old chateaux of the 
Argive kings were delicate within with a 
decoration almost as dainty and fine as 
the network of weed and flower that now 
covers their ruins, and of the delicacy of 
which, as I said, that golden flower on its 
silver stalk, or the golden honeycomb of 
Dedalus, might be taken as representa- 
tive. In these metal-like structures of 
self-supporting polygons, locked so firmly 
and impenetrably together, with the whole 
mystery of the reasonableness of the arch 
implicitly within them, there is evidence 
of a complete artistic command over 
weight in stone, and understanding of the 
“law of weight.” But over weight only ; 
the ornament still scems to be not strictly 
architectural, but, according to the no- 
tices of Homer, tectonic, borrowed from 
the sister arts, above all from the art of 
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the metal-workers, to whom those spaces 
of the building are left which a later age 
fills with painting, or relief instone. The 
skill of the Asiatic comes to adorn this _ 
rough native building; and it is a late, 
elaborate, somewhat voluptuous skill, we 
may understand, illustrated by the luxury 
of that Asiatic chamber of Paris, less like 
that of a warrior than of one going to the 
dance. Coupled with the vastness of the 
architectural works which actually remain, 
such descriptions as that in Homer of the 
chamber of Paris and the house of Alcin- 
ous furnish forth a picture of that early 
period —the tyrants’ age, the age of the 
acropoleis, the period of great dynasties 
with claims to “ divine right,” and in many 
instances at least with all the culture of 
their time. The vast buildings make us 
sigh at the thought of wasted human 
cn though there is a public usefulness 
too in some of these designs, such as the 
draining of the Copaic lake, to which the 
backs of the people are bent whether they 
will or not. For the princes there is 
much of that selfish personal luxury which 
is a constant trait of feudalism in all ages. 
For the people, scattered over the coun- 
try, at their agricultural labor, or gathered 
in small hamlets, there is some enjoyment, 
perhaps, of the aspect of that splendor, of 
the bright warriors on the heights—a 
certain share of the nobler pride of the 
tyrants themselves in those tombs and 

wellings. Some surmise, also, there 
seems to have been, of the “curse” of 
gold, with a dim, lurking suspicion of 
curious facilities for cruelty in the com- 
mand over those skilful artificers in metal 
—some ingenious rack or bull “to pinch 
and peal” —the tradition of which, not 
unlike the modern Jacques Bonhomme’s 
shudder at the old ruined French donjon 
or bastille, haunts, generations afterwards, 
the ruins of those “labyrinths” of stone, 
where the old tyrants had had their pleas- 
ures. For it is a mistake to suppose that 
that wistful sense of eeriness in ruined 
buildings to which most of us are suscep- 
tible, is an exclusively modern feeling. 
The name Cyclopean, attached to those 
desolate remains of buildings which were 
older than Greek history itself, attests 
their romantic influence over the fancy of 
the people who thus attributed them to a 
superhuman strength and skill. And the 
Cyclops, like all the early mythical names 
of artists, have this note of reality, that 
they are names not of individuals but of 
classes, the guilds or companies of work- 
men in which a certain craft was imparted 
and transmitted. The Dactyli, the Fim 
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gers, are the first workers in iron; the 
savage Chalybes in Scythia the first 
smelters; actual names are given to the 
old, fabled Telchines—Chalkon, Argy- 
ron, Chryson— workers in brass, silver, 
and gold, respectively. The tradition of 
their activity haunts the several regions 
where those tmetals were found. They 
made the trident of Poseidon; but then 
Poseidon’s trident is a real fisherman’s 
instrument, the tunny-fork. They are 
credited, notwithstanding, with an evil 
sorcery, unfriendly to men, as poor hu- 
manity remembered the makers of chains, 
locks, Procrustean beds ; and, as becomes 
this dark, recondite mine and metal work, 
the traditions about them are gloomy and 
— confusing mortal workmen with 
emon guilds. 

To this view of the heroic age of Greek 
art as being, so to speak, an age of real 
gold, an age delighting itself in precious 
material and exquisite handiwork in all 
tectonic crafts, the recent extraordinary 
discoveries at Troy and Mycenz are, on 
any plausible theory of their date and 
origin, a witness. The asthetic critic 
needs always to be on his guard against 
the confusion of mere curiosity or an- 
tiquity with beauty in art. Among the 
objects discovered at Troy — mere curi- 
osities, some of them, however interesting 
and instructive —the so-called royal cup 
of Priam, in solid gold, two-handled and 
double-lipped, (the smaller lip designed 
for the host and his libation, the larger 
for the guest,) has in the very simplicity 
of its design, the grace of the economy 
with which it exactly fulfils its purpose, a 
positive beauty, an absolute value for the 
zsthetic sense, strange and new enough, 
if it really settles at last a much-debated 
expression of Homer; while the “ dia- 
dem,” with its twisted chains and flowers 
of pale gold, shows that those profuse 
golden fringes, waving so comely as he 
moved, which Hephzstus wrought for 
the helmet of Achilles, were really within 
the compass of early Greek art. 

And the story of the excavations at 
Mycenz reads more like some well-de- 
vised chapter of fiction than a record of 
sober facts. Here, those sanguine, half- 
childish dreams of buried treasure dis- 
covered in dead men’s graves, which 
seem to have a charm for every one, are 
more than fulfilled in the spectacle of 
those antique kings, lying in the splendor 
of their crowns and breastplates of em- 
bossed plate of gold; their swords, stud- 
ded with golden imagery, at their sides, 
as in some feudal monument; their very 





faces covered up most strangely in golden 
masks. The very floor of one tomb, we 
read, was thick with gold-dust — the heavy 
gilding fallen from some perished kingly 
vestment; in another was a downfall of 
golden leaves and flowers, and, amid this 
profusion of thin fine fragments, rings, 
bracelets, smaller crowns as if for chil- 
dren, dainty butterflies for ornaments of 
dresses, and that golden flower on a silver 
stalk —all of pure, soft gold, unhardened 
by alloy, the delicate films of which one 
must touch but lightly; yet twisted and 
beaten, by hand and hammer, into wavy, 
spiral relief, the cuttle-fish with its long 
undulating arms appearing frequently. 

It is the very image of the old luxurious 
life of the princes of the heroic age, as 
Homer describes it, with the arts in ser- 
vice to its kingly pride. Among the other 
costly objects was one representing the 
head of a cow, grandly designed in gold 
with horns of silver, like the horns of the 
moon, supposed to be symbolical of Héré, 
the great object of worship at Argos. 
One of the interests of the study of my- 
thology is that it reflects the ways of life 
and thought of the people who conceived 
it; and this religion of Héré, the special 
religion of Argos, is congruous with what 
has been here said as to the place of art 
in the civilization of the Argives; itis a 
reflection of that splendid and wanton 
old feudal life. Héré is, in her original 
essence and meaning, equivalent to De- 
meter — the one living spirit of the earth, 
divined behind the veil of all its manifold 
visible energies. But in the development 
of a common mythological motive the 
various peoples are subject to the general 
limitations of their life and thought; they 
can but work outward what is within 
them; and the religious conceptions and 
usages, ultimately derivable from one and 
the same rudimentary instinct, are some- 
times most diverse. Out of the visible; 
physical energies of the earth and its 
system of annual change, the old Pe- 
lasgian mind developed the person of 
Demeter, mystical and profoundly awful, 
yet profoundly pathetic, also, in her ap- 
peal to human sympathies. Out of the 
same original elements, the civilization of 
Argos, on the other hand, develops the 
religion of Queen Héré, a mere Demeter, 
at best, of gaudy flower-beds, whose toilet 
Homer describes with all its delicate 
fineries; though, characteristically of 
Homer, we may still detect, perhaps, 
some traces of the mystical person of the 
earth, in the all-pervading scent of the 
ambrosial unguent with which she anoints 
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herself, in the abundant tresses of her 
hair, and in the curious variegation of 
her ornaments. She has become, though 
with some reminiscence of the mystical 
earth, a very limited human person, 
wicked, angry, jealous — the lady of Zeus 
in her castle-sanctuary at Mycene, in 
wanton dalliance with the king, coaxing 
him for cruel purposes in sweet sleep, 
adding artificial charms to her beauty. 
Such are some of the characteristics 
with which Greek art is discernible in 
that earliest age. Of themselves, they 
almost answer the question which next 
arises — whence did art come to Greece? 
or was it a thing of absolutely native 
growth there? So some have decidedly 
maintained. Others, in a period whic 
had little or no knowledge of Greek monu- 
ments anterior to the full development of 
art under Pheidias, who, in regard to the 
Greek sculpture of the age of Pheidias, 
were like people who, in criticising Mi- 
chelangelo, should have no knowledge of 
the earlier Tuscan school — of the works 
of Donatello and Mino da Fiesole — easily 
satisfied themselves with theories of its 
derivation ready-made from other coun- 
tries. Critics in the last century, espe- 
cially, noticing some characteristics which 
early Greek work has in common, indeed, 
with Egyptian art, but which are common 
also to all such early work everywhere, 
supposed, as a matter of course, that it 
came, as the Greek religion also, from 
Egypt — that old, immemorial, half-known 
birthplace of all wonderful things. There 
afe, it is true, authorities for this deriva- 
tion among the Greeks themselves, daz- 
zled as they were by the marvels of the 
ancient civilization of Egypt, a civilization 
so different from their own, on the first 
opening of Egypt to Greek visitors. But, 
in fact, that opening did not take place 
till the reign ef Psammetichus, about the 
middle of the seventh century B.c., a rela- 
tively late date. Psammetichus intro- 
duced and settled Greek mercenaries in 
Egypt, and, for a time, the Greeks came 
very close to Egyptian life. They can 
hardly fail to have been stimulated by that 
display of every kind of artistic workman- 
ship gleaming over the whole of life ; they 
may in turn ‘have freshened it with new 
motives. And we may remark, that but 
for the peculiar usage of Egypt concern- 
ing the tombs of the dead — their habit 
of investing the last abodes of the dead 
with all the appurtenances of active life 
—of that whole world of art, so various 
and elaborate, nothing but the great, 
monumental works in stone would have 
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remained to ourselves. We should have 
experienced in regard to it, what we 
actually experience too much in our 
knowledge of Greek art —the lack of a 
fitting background, in the smaller tectonic 
work, for its great works in architecture, 
and the bolder sort of sculpture. 

But, one by one, at last, as in the mediz- 
val parallel, monuments illustrative of the 
earlier growth of Greek art before the 
time of Pheidias have come to light, and 
to a just appreciation. They show that 
the development of Greek art had already 
proceeded some way before the opening 
of Egypt to the Greeks, and point, if to a 
foreign source at all, to Oriental rather 
than Egyptian influences ; and the theory 
which derived Greek art, with many other 
Greek things, from Egypt, now hardly 
finds supporters. In Greece all things 
are at once old and new. As, in physical 
organisms, the actual particles of matter 
have existed long before in other combi- 
nations; and what is really new in a new 
organism is the new cohering force — the 
mode of life—so, in the products of 
Greek civilization, the actual elements 
are traceable elsewhere by antiquarians 
who care to trace them; the elements, for 
instance, of its peculiar national architec- 
ture. Yet all is also emphatically aztoch- 
thonous, as the Greeks said, new-born at 
home, by right of a new, informing, com- 
bining spirit playing over those mere ele- 
ments, and touching them, above all, with 
a wonderful sense of the nature and des- 
tiny of man — the dignity of his soul and 
of his body—so that in all things the 
Greeks are as discoverers. Still, the 
original and primary motive seems, in 
matters of art, to have come from with- 
out; and the view to which actual discov- 
ery and all true analogies more and more 
point is that of a connection of the origin 
of Greek art, ultimately with Assyria, 
proximately with Pheenicia, partly through 
Asia Minor, and chiefly rough Cyprus 
— an original connection again and again 
reasserted, like a surviving trick of inher- 
itance, as in later times it came in contact 
with the civilization of Caria and Lycia, 
old affinities being here linked anew; 
and with a certain Asiatic tradition, of 
which one representative is the Ionic 
style of architecture, traceable all through 
Greek art—an Asiatic curiousness, or 
moxiMa, strongest in that heroic age of 
which I have been speaking, and distin- 
guishing some schools and masters in 
Greece more than others; and always in 
appreciable distinction from the more 
clearly defined and self-asserted Hellenic 
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influence. Homer himself witnesses to 
the intercourse, —— early, adventu- 
rous commerce, as in the bright and ani- 
mated picture with which the history of 
Herodotus begins, between the Greeks 
and eastern countries. We may, perhaps, 
forget sometimes, thinking over the great- 
ness of its place in the history of civiliza- 
tion, how small a country Greece really 
was; how short the distances onwards, 
from island to island, to the coast of Asia, 
so that we can hardly make a sharp sep- 
aration between Asia and Greece, nor 
deny, besides = and palpable acts of 
importation, all sorts of a Asiatic 
influences, by way alike of attraction and 
repulsion, upon Greek manners and taste. 
Homer, as we saw, was right in making 
Troy essentially a Greek city, with inhab- 
itants superior in all culture to their kins- 
men on the western shore, and perhaps 
proportionally weaker on the practical or 
moral side, and with an element of lan- 

uid Ionian voluptuousness in them typi- 
fied by the cedar and gold of that cham- 
ber of Paris—an element which tle 
austere, more strictly European element 
of the Dorian Apollo will one day correct 
in all genuine Greeks. The A®gean, with 
its islands is, then, a bond of union, not a 
barrier ; and we must think of Greece, as 
has been rightly said, as its whole con- 
tinuous shore. 

The characteristics of Greek art, indeed, 
in the heroic age, so far as we can dis- 
cern them, are those also of Pheenician 
art, its delight in metal among the rest, 
of metal especially as an element in ar- 
chitecture, the covering of everything 
with plates of metal. It was from Phe- 
nicia that the costly material in which 
early Greek art delighted actually came — 
ivory, amber, much of the precious met- 
als. These the adventurous Pheenician 
traders brought in return for the mussel 
which contained the famous purple, in 
quest of which they penetrated far into 
all the Greek havens. Recent discover- 
ies present the island of Cyprus, the great 
source of copper and copper-work in an- 
cient times, as the special mediator be- 
tween the art of Phoenicia and Greece; 
and in some archaic figures of Aphrodite 
with her dove, brought from Cyprus and 
now in the British Museum — objects you 
might think, at first sight, taken an the 
niches of a French Gothic cathedral — 
are some of the beginnings, at least, of 
Greek sculpture manifestly under the in- 
fluence of Phcenician masters. And, 
again, mythology is the reflex of charac- 
teristic facts. It is through Cyprus that 





the religion of Aphrodite comes from 
Phenicia to Greece. Here, in Cyprus, 
she is connected with some other kindred 
elements of mythological tradition, above 
all with the beautiful old story of Pygma- 
lion, in which the thoughts of art and love 
are connected so closely together. First 
of all, on the prows of the Pheenician 
ships, the tutelary image of Aphrodite 
Eupilea, the protectress of sailors, comes 
to Cyprus — to Cythera ; it is in this sim- 
plest sense that she is, primarily, 4a- 
dyomene. And her connection with the 
arts is always an intimate one. In Cyprus 
her worship is connected with an archi- 
tecture, not colossal, but full of dainty 
splendor —the art of the shrine-maker, 
the maker of reliquaries ; the arts of the 
toilet, the toilet of Aphrodite; the Ho- 
meric hymn to Aphrodite is full of all that ; 
delight in which we have seen to be char- 
acteristic of the true Homer. 

And now we see why Hephestus, that 
crookbacked and uncomely god, is the 
husband of Aphrodite. Hephzstus is the 
= of fire, indeed; as fire he is flun 

rom heaven by Zeus; and in the marvel- 
lous contest between Achilles and the 
river Xanthus in the twenty-first book of 
the Iliad, he intervenes in favor of the 
hero, as mere fire against water. But he 
soon ceases to be thus generally represen- 
tative of the functions of fire, and becomes 
almost exclusively representative of one 
only of its aspects, its function, namely, 
in regard to early art; he becomes the pa- 
tron of smiths, bent with his labor at the 
forge, as people had seen such real work- 
ers ; he is the most perfectly developed of 
all the Dedali, Mulcibers, or Cabeiri. 
That the god of fire becomes the god of 
all art, of architecture included, so that he 
makes the houses of the gods, and is also 
the husband of Aphrodite, marks a three- 
fold group of facts ; the prominence, first, 
of a peculiar kind of art in early Greece, 
that beautiful metal-work, with which he 
is bound and bent; secondly, the connec- 
tion of this, through Aphrodite, with an 
almost wanton personal splendor; the 
connection, thirdly, of all this with Cy- 
prus and Pheenicia, whence, literally, 
Aphrodite comes. Hephestus is the 
“ spiritual form ” of the Asiatic element in 
Greek art. 

This, then, is the situation which the 
first period of Greek art comprehends: 2 
people whose civilization is still young, 
delighting, as the young do, in ornament, 
in the sensuous beauty of ivory and gold, 
in all the lovely productions of skilled fin- 
gers. They receive all this, together with 
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the worship of Aphrodite, by way of 
Cyprus, from Pheenicia, from the older, 
decrepit eastern civilization, itself lon 
since surfeited with that splendor; an 
they receive it in frugal quantity, so fru- 
gal that their thoughts always go back to 
the east, where there is the fulness of it, 
as to a wonder-land of art. Received 
thus in frugal quantity, through many gen- 
erations, that world of Asiatic tectonics 
stimulates the sensuous capacity in them, 
accustoms the hand to produce and the 
eye to appreciate the more delicately en- 
joyable qualities of material things. But 
nowhere in all this various and exquisite 
world of design is there as yet any ade- 
quate sense of man himself, nowhere is 
there an insight into or power over human 
form as the expression of human soul. 
Yet those arts of design in which that 
younger people delights have in them 
already, as designed work, that spirit of 
reasonable order, that expressive congru- 
ity in the adaptation of means to ends, of 
which the fully developed admirableness 
of human form is but the consummation 
— a consummation already anticipated in 
the grand and animated figures of epic 
poetry, their power of thought, their 
laughter and tears. Under thé hands of 
that younger people, as they imitate and 
pass largely and freely beyond those older 
craftsmen, the fire of the reasonable soul 
will kindle, little by little, up to the 
Theseus of the Parthenon and the Venus 
of Melos. 

The ideal aim of Greek sculpture, as of 
all other art, is to deal, indeed, with the 
deepest elements of man’s nature and 
destiny, to command and express these, 
but to deal with them in a manner, and 
with a kind of expression, as clear and 
graceful and simple, if it may be, as that 
of the Japanese flower-painter. And 
what the student of Greek sculpture has 
to cultivate generally in himself is the 
capacity for appreciating the expression 
of thought in outward form, the constant 
habit of associating sense with soul, of 
tracing what we call expression to its 
sources. But, concurrently with this, he 
must also cultivate, all along, a not less 
equally constant appreciation of intelli- 
gent workmanship in work, and of design 
in things designed, of the rational control 
of matter everywhere. From man 
sources he may feed this sense of intelli- 
gence and design in the productions of the 
minor crafts, above all in the various and 
exquisite art of Japan. Carrying a deli- 





cacy like that of nature itself into every 
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form of imitation, reproduction, and com- 
bination —leaf and flower, fish and bird, 
reed and water — and failing only when it 
touches the sacred human form, that art 
of Japan is not so unlike the earliest 
stages of Greek art as might at first sight 
be supposed. We have here, and in no 
mere fragments, the spectacle of a uni- 
versal application to the instruments of 
daily life of fitness and beauty, in a tem- 
per still unsophisticated, as also unele- 
vated, by the divination of the spirit of 
man. And at least the student must 
always remember that Greek art was 
throughout a much richer and warmer 
thing, at once with more shadows, and 
more of a dim magnificence in its sur- 
roundings, than the illustrations of a clas- 
sical dictionary might induce him to think. 
Some of the ancient temples of Greece 
were as rich in esthetic curiosities as a 
famous modern museum. That Asiatic 
rouxtAia, that spirit of minute and curious 
loveliness, follows the bolder imaginative 
efforts of Greek art all through its history, 
and one can hardly be too careful in keep- 
ing up the sense of this daintiness of 
execution through the entire course of 
its development. It is not only that the 
minute object of art, the tiny vase-paint- 
ing, zfaglio, coin, or cameo, often reduces 
into the palm of the hand lines grander 
than those of many a life-sized or colossal 
figure; but there is also a sense in which 
it may be said that the Venus of Melos, 
for instance, is but a supremely well-exe- 
cuted object of ver/u, in the most limited 
sense of the term. Those solemn images 
of the temple of Theseus are a perfect 
embodiment of the human ideal, of the 
reasonable soul and of a spiritual world; 
they are also the best made things of their 
kind, as an urn or a cup is well made. 

A perfect, many-sided development of 
tectonic crafts, a state such as the art of 
some nations has ended in, becomes for 
the Greeks a mere opportunity, a mere 
starting-ground for their imaginative pre- 
sentment of man, moral and inspired. A 
world of material splendor, moulded clay, 
beaten gold, polished stone; the inform- 
ing, reasonable soul entering into that, 
reclaiming the metal and stone and clay, 
till they are as full of living breath as the 
real warm body itself; the presence of 
those two elements is continuous through- 
out the fortunes of Greek art after the 
heroic age, and the constant right esti- 
mate of their action and reaction, from 
period to period, its true philosophy. 

WALTER H. PATER. 
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From Temple Bar. 
CELIA: 


AN IDYLL 
BY MRS. G. W. GODFREY, AUTHOR OF “MY QUEEN.” 


IX. 

AvuGUST is waning, when one evening 
Trevelyan, wearied out with the heat of 
the day, sitting in the gloaming on the 
terrace in the front of his house, hears a 
firm, quick step on the gravel-path, and 
knows without looking up that Carlyon 
has come at last. 

Being taken unawares, it is for the 
moment too great an effort to school 
voice, face, and hand into a fair show of 
cordiality for him to take note of anything 
else ; but when he does look calmly and 
critically at Carlyon’s face he is sur- 
prised by the change in it. 

Such small good as rest and natural liv- 
ing had done him in the spring is undone, 
and more than undone. The Carlyon 
who stands before him is Carlyon of the 
world — worldly, with all his worst traits 
more highly developed, all his best lying 
dormant. His eyes have lost some of 
their weariness, it is true, but there is a 
restless, feverish brightness in its place 
which is not good to see. The old mock- 
ing smile has come back, and his laugh is 
more frequent, but it has not the genuine 
mirthful ring that it sometimes had in 
those days that he and Celia and Trevel- 

an spent together in unconventional 
reedom. 

Such friendship as Trevelyan had for 
this man lies slain —that he knows; but 
yet he is sorry for the ruin of all the good 
that was in him, and being sorry his voice 
takes a warmer tone. 

“You have not done yourself any good 
since you left us, Carlyon. You men who 
live in cities, toiling frantically after 
amusement, forget that health means hap- 
piness, and that the one being lost the 
other is not possible.” 

“1 never was better in my life,” Carlyon 
answers, pushing his hair back from his 
forehead with some impatience. “ But 
this weather plays the very deuce with a 
man. | have been travelling all night too. 
I left Paris only yesterday, stayed a few 
hours in London, and came down here.” 

Trevelyan pushes a tankard of claret- 
cup towards him, and watches him as he 
drinks like a man whose thirst will never 
be quenched. 

“ And now you are going to rest awhile 
— you have come to stay?” he asks care- 
lessly, trying not to betray the anxiety he 
feels as to the answer. 





“No. I can only staya night. I am 
due in London to-morrow. There were a 
few things it was absolutely necessary I 
should see after at Carlyon—and I 
wanted to see you, Trevelyan,” he goes 
on with some slight show of embarrass- 
ment. “I have news to tell you — and — 
I had a fancy to tell you myself... Iam 
going to be married.” 

Then, Trevelyan being silent, he goes 
on with a laugh. “I can scarcely expect 
you, who are so confirmed a misogynist, 
and so comfortable in your bachelor sur- 
roundings, to think it great cause for con- 
gratulation—and yet you can wish me 
such happiness as is possible under the 
circumstances.” 

He rises as he speaks, pacing up and 
down with his hands in his pockets in 
just such fashion as he had done on that 
last evening they had spent together, 
when Carlyon had talked of marrying 
Celia. To Trevelyan the scene is recalled 
with such vivid distinctness that it seems 
but a week, an hour ago. 

“Who is it—this time?” he asks with 
a bitter smile. 

Carlyon pauses in his walk in genuine 
astonishment, forgetting that the past 
months in which he has seemed to live half 
a lifetime, have been a blank to Trevelyan, 
and that there is nothing in his mind 
to bridge over the gulf from then to 
now. 

“Who is it? Did I not tell you about 
her? There is only one woman who has 
ever seemed to me worth loving or hating. 
I was very near to hating her when I last 
talked to you. And—I _ remember” 
(with a laugh which is full of annoyance), 
“5 regaled you with some of my ravings 
against her. You must forget that, my 
dear fellow; when a man is in love, and 
he thinks the woman has thrown him 
over, his anger is in proportion to his 
love. She is not an angel—she is a 
woman of the world. I ama man of the 
world, therefore she suits me,” he goes 
on, with the vehemence of a man who has 
some secret distrust of his own judgment. 
“ A beautiful woman must be a coquette 
oraprude. A coquette is the most trust- 
worthy —if she loves a man she will be 
faithful to him. As she loves me well 
enough to marry me, I’m the luckiest 
fellow in the world. Trevelyan, are you 
stricken dumb? Haven’t you a word to 
say? I have a fancy —foolish enough, 
perhaps —for your good wishes, and if I 
had announced my death instead of my 
marriage you couldn’t look glummer. I 
don’t know that they would do me much 
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good” (he goes on with a laugh), “and 
they are evidently not forthcoming, but 
being our nearest neighbors, I hoped you 
might be friendly to my wife — when she 
comes.” 

“You forget,” says Trevelyan, rousing 
himself; “we country folk live slowly. 
The evening we parted seems still present 
with me; and then you talked... of 
other things. I have not been exposed 
to the fascinations or the experiences 
which make the change seem easy and 
natural to you.” 

For the life of him he cannot forbear 
the reproach, but he has no sooner said it 
than he repents, remembering that any 
allusion to Celia is of all things to be 
avoided — that it would be better for 
Carlyon to forget her existence, if that 
were possible. 

“Such good wishes as I have to give 
are yours,” he goes on hastily, to cover 
the mistake; “but you know I never go 
anywhere except to the people who need 
me, and my friendship can do little to 
serve you or your wife, who will hold one 
of the first places in the county. For 
the rest — you are aman, not a boy. 
One may safely conclude that you would 
not marry from a hasty fancy, but because 
you know it will add to your happiness.” 

Carlyon, pacing to and fro with brows 
knit with some unexplained vexation, 
breaks into a laugh not altogether free 
from irritation. 

“ Diogenes in his tub lecturing on love 
and marriage! My good fellow, do you 
think a man in love pauses to consider 
whether his mistress is possessed of all 
the cardinal virtues, and to weigh in the 
balance all the gros and cons of matri- 
mony versus bachelorhood? It is very 
clear that with you intellect has never 
bowed before passion, and your mind has 
always ruled your heart. You are on the 
safer side, perhaps —and yet—I do not 
envy you.” 

There is no answer to this little tirade, 
and there is for some moments silence 
between them, broken by Trevelyan. 

“You are coming here for the honey- 
moon?” 

There is the ghost of a smile on his 
lips. There seems to him little of the 
sweet old-fashioned romance to justif 
the quaint old-fashioned word in the wed- 
ding-tour of a London coquette and a man 
of the world. 

“ No, we are to be married in London, 
and go abroad somewhere for a week or 
two. We mean to come here about the 
end of September. They must get the 





house in order before we can come to 
it. 

He does not say that he has not dared 
to test his ving oes in the first weeks of 
marriage by bringing his gaiety-loving 
bride to the quiet old house, but that is 
the truth. 

“ And when is the wedding to be?” 

“In three days. Lady Diana has been 
shopping in Paris— women always think 
new clothes are necessary to these occa- 
sions — but I meet her and her mother in 
London to-morrow.” 

Three days! With a painful heart- 
throb Trevelyan realizes how suddenly 
and heavily the blow will fall on Celia. 

All the weary long months of waiting, 
which he has guessed from the wistful 
patient face; all the strong faith of the 
courageous heart to be ended — in three 


—_ 

t is well that the darkness hides the 
passionate hatred in his eyes as he looks 
at the man who by his careless trifling 
has brought this pain into the simple 
child-life, and, all unconscious of what he 
has done, stands there prating of his own 
happiness. 

There is little more said between them. 
The cloud of a great coldness, unacknowl- 
edged, intangible, and yet insurmountable, 
comes between them, separating them. 

A heavy weight of weariness seems to 
fall on Carlyon, quenching his restless 
vivacity ; and after struggling against it 
in vain, he moves to go. 

“ Good-night,” he says, yawning. “I 
begin to realize that one cannot travel 
night and day without making up for it. 
I shall sleep to-night.” 

Trevelyan, rising, walks down the 
garden with him. 

Then Carlyon, pausing to pick a cream- 
white rose, Seavliy sweet with dew, and 
smelling it, says carelessly (if there be 
effort in the carelessness Trevelyan can- 
not tell), “ These roses remind me of Celia 
Thorold —I do not know why, they are 
somehow like her—and I have been so 
egotistical and self-engrossed that I have 
never asked after her. Is she as well and 
as beautiful as ever?” 

“ Celia is always well,” says Trevelyan, 
curtly. (If there is any untruth in the 
assertion, he feels that it may be forgiven 
him.) 

“ Often I have thought of her, contrast- 
ing her simple idyllic life with the lives of 
society-girls, always to her advantage. 
She seems as far apart from the clamor 
and restlessness of the world as a sweet. 
faced saint in her niche in a cathedral.” 
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“Celia is no saint, but she is a good 
child, who has little to do with the world, 
thank God,” says Trevelyan, briefly. 

He cannot bring himself to discuss her 
with this man, though he knows it would 
be better to seem to have no remem- 
brance of what has gone before. 

“T can’t hope to see her before I go,” 
says Carlyon, with a little hesitation. 
“You will tell her how hurried I was — 
and my news.” 

For one brief moment anger and pain 
struggle for mastery. Trevelyan turns on 
his friend — hot words on his lips, passion 
in his face. 

Then he stifles both. 

“T will tell her,” he answers quietly. 

And so they part. 


Xx. 


ALL the next day Trevelyan sits within 
doors, books and papers scattered around 
him as a pretext for solitude, conscious of 
but one thought — before the day is done 
he must see Celia, and tell her. That is 
the task which an ironical fate has be- 
stowed on him. He cannot leave her to 
hear of Carlyon’s marriage from chance 
tongues lest they should give her greater 
pain than he would do, and if he ma 
spare her one pang he does not flinc 
from the duty. Itis from no cowardice 
that he defers it one hour, only that he 
feels it would be easier to speak with the 
twilight throwing a kindly veil on his face 
and hers, than with the searching sun- 
shine revealing every passing expression. 
He tries to hope that he may be mistaken 
in supposing that Carlyon is more to her 
than an agreeable friend ; he tries, but he 
fails. He blames himself bitterly and 
remorsefully for having thrown them to- 
gether, but remorse comes too late. 

When the last glow of crimson sunset 
has faded from the sky, and only darken- 
ing thunder-clouds gathering ominous! 
overhead deepen the quick-coming twi- 
light, he takes his hat, and goes down the 
garden with quick, firm step, and face set 
and anxious. He does not choose the 
little path through the wood, but goes by 
the more open one which ends in the lane, 
which leads to the front of Celia’s cottage 
— perhaps because it is the longest. 

But as he turns the corner he sees her 
coming towards him, a tall, white figure 
moving quickly through the shades of the 
overhanging trees . . . and he knows that 
all that he has done by way of preparing 
himself is labor lost. He is only con- 
scious that he is face to face with her, the 
sweet child-woman whom he loves with a 





passionate tenderness that fills his whole 
heart, and yet, if his belief be true, must 
deal her such a cruel blow as he would 
have given his very life to spare her. 

“ Were you coming to us?” he asks, 
as he holds her hand for a minute in his. 

“Yes, I thought I would come, .the 
evening is so strange, and I... I could 
not rest.” 

Then he sees that her cheeks are 
flushed, her eyes gleamingly bright, and 
her lips tremulous with excitement, and 
his heart sinks low. 

“You must not go on,” he says gently. 
“There is a thunderstorm coming, and 
quickly too. You will not be safe under 
the trees, I will come back with you.” 

A moment’s silence as they turn, walk- 
ing side by side over the grass-grown 


ath. 
, Then Celia, looking up, says suddenly, 
“ Mr. Carlyon has come back. Do you 
know it?’ 

“Yes, I know. But you have not seen 
him?” he asks, in vague alarm. 

“No, Tabitha was out in the village 
and saw him coming from the station 
yesterday evening. . . that is all. I 
thought” (with a little nervous laugh) 
“that you might have seen him, but it is 
only a day, and people are very busy the 
first day of coming home.” 

There is a wistful questioning in her 
eyes which he can scarcely bear to meet. 

“ He was very busy,” he answers, with 
as good an assumption of indifference as 
he can command. “He was only here 
for a few hours, and naturally had much 
to see to. He looked me up last night — 
and he left early this morning.” 

“He is gone?” 

He sees the color die suddenly from 
her face and lips, and for a moment he 
fears for her courage. His own fails him. 

“Gone for the present — he may come 
back in September,” he says, trying man- 
like to soften the blow, and yet painfully 
conscious of how clumsily he is doing it. 

She rallies bravely. 

“How heavy the air is!” she says, 
pushing the hair off her forehead with 
her poor, little, trembling hands. “Is it 
the thunder, I wonder? And so he is 
coming back?” 

“Yes, he is coming back, but I doubt 
whether he will stay for long,” he answers, 
with a poor attempt at a smile. “Can 
you guess what news he came to tell me?” 
A moment’s silence, a moment in which 
she fights bravely for self-control, and 
gains it — then she speaks, even smiling 
as she looks at him. 
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“I was always bad at guessing — won’t 

u tell me?” 

And though she smiles her lips quiver 
a little, and there is a great dread in her 
lovely, wistful eyes. He cannot meet 
them — he feels that what he has to say 
is best said quickly—a woman might 
wrap it in a thousand gentle words, but 
he is a man and cannot do these things, 
so he blurts it out. 

“ He is going to be married.” 

Silence then —no word — no exclama- 
tion of any sort. 

And Trevelyan, not looking at her, 

lucks at a lime-bough that, heavy with 
Geen hangs before his face, and picking 
the scented petals and scattering them to 
untimely death at his feet, goes on hur- 
riedly to cover the silence, scarce know- 
ing what he says. 

“It is a wonder he has escaped being 
married so long. He is a man whom 
women make much of, but I supposed he 
had amused himself too well to care to 
settle down, and now I doubt whether we 
shall see much more of him than before, 
for his wife to be is a famous beauty — so 
he says —and famous beauties do not 
care to hide their lights under a bushel in 
a country village, and she, Lady Diana — 
by-the-by, I do not know her surname — 
is a fashionable lady, so I gather, who 
loves gaiety as much as Carlyon.” 

And all the while he looks determinedly 
away from her — at the lime-bough in his 
hand, at the dark thunderclouds above 
him, anywhere rather than at Celia, and 
yet is acutely, vividly conscious of how 
she looks, can see without looking how 
white her face is, how dazed her eyes are. 
There is hardly a noticeable pause before 
she speaks. 

“ And the wedding is to be here? We 
have so little gaiety” (with a little hard 
laugh), “it will be quite an excitement.” 

“No, it is not to be here. In Lon- 
don.” 

“When?” 

“In three days.” 

He would have spared her that if he 
could, but he cannot. 

As he speaks, a vivid flash of lightnin, 
glancing through the trees above is fol- 
owed by a sudden startling clap of thun- 
der right over their heads. He hears a 
sharp cry from Celia, and sees her 
standing with hands clasped over her eyes. 

“ Are you hurt, Celia, are you hurt?” 
he cries anxiously, pulling down her 
ater little shield dragged 

Her poor little shie ed awa 
from bar she lifts her whine thes oat 
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looks about her with a shiver, and a little 
laugh. 

“It was only the thunder; I was always 
a coward, you know, and frightened of 
thunder, and — it — came so suddenly.” 

He meets her miserable eyes, gravely 
and tenderly. ‘“ Poorchild! — it came so 
suddenly,” he echoes mechanically, scarce 
knowing what he says. 

He leads her up the garden path, feel- 
ing how the hand that leans on him still 
trembles. A sudden storm-gust bending 
the young trees well-nigh to earth, shak- 
ing the boughs of the strong parent trees 
in a shivering fury of quivering leaves, 
snapping Celia’s garden lilies ant driving 
a shower of scattered blossoms into their 
faces, nearly tears her from him. A few 
big drops of rain splash down on their 
faces, and another clap of thunder, longer, 
louder than the first, drowns his voice as 
he, landing her safely in the shelter of the 
little porch, tries to assure the old servant 
that her young mistress is unhurt. He 
busies himself for a while in seeing to the 
fastening of doors and shutters, in quiet- 
ing Tabitha’s fears, and when he looks 
again into Celia’s face he knows that, 
though it is white still, white to the ve 
lips, she has regained that — selt- 
command which is one of her most 
marked characteristics. 

“No, you must go now,” she answers, 
when he offers to stay until the storm be 
past. “You may get home before the 
worst comes; and think of Mrs. Trevel- 
yan, blind and all alone — how far more 
cause for her to be frightened! I am 
ashamed of myself” (with a smile which 
makes her lips quiver), “ that I should let 
a clap of thunder turn me into a coward; 
it was only that it came so suddenly. .. . 
You understand ? ” 

“Yes, I understand,” he answers reas- 
suringly, still not caring to meet the ques- 
tion in her eyes. And then he turns to 

0. ‘“Good-night, Celia, God bless you,” 
e says quickly. Then lingering a little, 
“ You are quite sure you feel sate now?” 

“ Quite safe,” she answers with a smile. 
She opens the house-door and sees him 
out into the storm, closes it against the 
wind, bolts and bars it; gently scolds 
Tabitha into quietness and bed, and then 

oes into her own room and locks the 

oor. She has never done that in all her 
life before, that she can remember. She 
has never before had a sorrow to hide as 
well as to bear. 

Once alone, she goes to the window, 
flings wide open the old-fashioned case- 
ment, and, throwing herself on the ground, 
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stretches out her arms into the darkness 
with a bitter cry, that seems to call aloud 
against the misery that has come upon 
her. 

The lightning dances along the trees, 
the thunder seems to break right over her 
head, the big storm-drops splash on the 
sill up into her cold, white face. But she 
kneels there, either regardless of the 
storm, or finding in its tumult some dead- 
ening of the pain in her heart. 

Trevelyan, divining that she loves this 
man, who with his handsome face and 
winning manner has consciously or un- 
consciously won his way into her heart, 
may guess some of the pain she is suffer- 
ing, the sorrow and misery of finding 
herself unloved and without any possible 
hope of gaining his love in the future ; but 
he knows nothing of the shame that 
makes her feel for the moment as though 
she could pray that the lightning may 
strike her. 

That this man, so great, so far above 
her, should love another woman, and pass 
her by —that was natural; but that he 
should have laid his careless kiss upon her 
lips as he would have laid it on some vil- 
lage light-of-love’s, and she should have 
believed that he loved her as men love 
women whom they honor and seek for 
their wives, seems to this girl, so pure 
and proud, so great a shame, that she 
feels as though she could never again 
hold up her head and face God’s sunlight, 
with the proud and simple innocence that 
had feared no evil — knowing none. 

For several hours the storm rages — 
then it passes. The shaken trees seem 
to sob themselves to rest. In the east a 
faint streak of red among the grey fore- 
casts the coming of the new day. After 
the storm there is peace, after the dark- 
ness light. ‘ 

And Celia, lying on her little bed, is 
sleeping the heavy and peaceful sleep of 
a worn-out child. 

But in her garden the broken lilies, the 
torn and scattered blossoms, mark where 
the storm has raged. 


xi. 


SEPTEMBER has passed —a month of 
storms and rain, in which the clouds 
seemed to pour forth all the accumulated 
floods of the foregoing months of cruel 
droughts, and it is near the middle of Oc- 
tober, chill in theory, but in this year 
warm in reality. The grasses, dried up 
by the long heat to untimely death, have 
sprung into fresh life after the plentiful 
rains ; the flowers, deceived by the warm 





sunshine, have burst into fresh blossom, 
unmindful of the quick-coming frosts. 
Only here and there warmer tints among 
the trees and creepers show that it is 
autumn and not midsummer. In the rose- 
garden at Carlyon, Lady Diana, a short- 
time wife of Adrian Carlyon, lies. full 
length in a hammock, her eyes closed, 
partly in enjoyment of the warmth of the 
afternoon, chiefly in utter weariness of 
her life and its surroundings. 

She is a beautiful woman, if you take 
her as a type of the possible perfection 
of form and color without any aid from 
mind and spirit, as a living interpretation 
of that type of beauty which modern art- 
ists of the fleshly school aim at — seldom 
arrive at. 

She is of a grand and imperial mould, 
that dwarfs all other women’s beauty into 
insignificance, and she seems full of a 
grand disdain of the people and things 
that surround her. In truth there is noth- 
ing petty about her, bodily or mentally — 
no little meannesses, vanities, jealousies ; 
and yet the life that she has lived so long, 
the life of a well-born woman without 
money and without scruples, full of ex- 
citements and dangers, of love and hatred, 
of little respect and much envy, has so 
become part of her nature that this new 
life she has chosen to herself is as the 
safe monotony of a dead calm after the 
beauty and danger of a storm. For six 
weeks she has been buried in the poetic 
seclusion ordained by society to attend 
on the first weeks of married life; for 
two out of the six has been immured in 
this country house, her chief companion 
— her husband. 

For whatever motive she has married, 
whatever immunity she has gained thereby 
from debt and other troubles, she tells 
herself as she lies there moodily dream- 
ing the long, slow hours away, she has 
already paid the full price. ; 

This is the woman that Adrian Carlyon 
has taken unto himself to wife. 

Presently he, coming across the smooth- 
shaven turf of the rose-garden, pauses 
behind the hammock and lays a half-blown 
gloire de Dijon —latest lingerer of all 
the roses of summer — which he holds in 
his hand, against his wife’s cheek, noting 
with an appreciation that is still lover-like 
that the delicate, finely-veined petals are 
not more delicate or smooth than the skin 
against which they are laid. 

** Not dressed, Di?” 

Lady Diana moves her head from the 
caress of the rosebud, without unclosing 
her eyes. She is weary of the amenities 
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of married life, and too lazy and indiffer- 
ent to hide her weariness. 

* Why should I dress?” she says at 
length, finding he waits for an answer. 

““] thought women only wore these 
things in the morning,” he says lightly, 
touching the loose morning gown she has 
on. “Are you not going to ride or drive, 
or do something? Come, I am at your 
disposal.” 

“T am not going to dress because there 
is no one to dress for,” she answers delib- 
erately (she never laughs, or chatters, or 
blushes, or speaks quickly, this woman 
whom nature has made on so grand a 
mould). “I shall see no one but the gar- 
deners, I suppose.” 

“ And me?” 

“T am not going to ride. or drive,” she 
goes on, ignoring this last reminder, “ be- 
cause I find no amusement in going day 
after day along the same country lanes, 
or to call on the same country people.” 

“They are very good people of their 
sort, and they have been civil to you,” he 
says quickly. ‘ What fault have you to 
find with them?” 

“ The worst of all—they do not amuse 
me.” 

His forehead contracts. Six weeks of 
marriage have dispelled some illusions. 
The faults that he could forgive and even 
find attractive as a lover do not find favor 
in his eyes as a husband. “ They do not 
flirt, or drink, or gamble—they even 
think it possible to live six months in the 
year in the country, some of them; and 
yet they are not altogether without their 
merits,” he says hastily, and then is silent, 
fearing to say too much. 

He sits sideways on a hammock that is 
slung close to his wife’s, and swings his 
feet to and fro, looking at her. 

She is very beautiful; and yet somehow 
his thoughts go straying to a sweet face 
with tender, wistful eyes and gentle smile. 

He often thinks of Celia. The glamor 
that was thrown over him has so far lost 
its power after six weeks’ close acquaint- 
ance with this lovely, cold-hearted wife of 
his, that he can remember again how fond 
he really was of Celia in those early sum- 
mer days. His conscience does not prick 
him with regard to his dealings with her. 
He tells himself that ske does not know 
that once he was on the very point of 
making her his wife. And as to those 
few tender words and looks — and that 
one kiss — he is too used to the women 
of his own fast set, who have a lover for 
every week in the year, for it to occur to 
him that she may not have forgotten as 





easily as he has done. But he is not alto- 
gether bad-hearted, and since he has been 
down here, so near to her, he has often 
thought pityingly of the lonely, simple 
life, wondering whether it may lie in his 
power to do anything to brighten it. 

“There is one of your neighbors whom 

ou have not seen, and who might possi- 
ly interest you,” he says after some pon- 
dering. 

Lady Diana lifts her eyelids. She has 
seen sO many tame country people, all cut 
on much the same model, all wearying her 
with much the same platitudes. 

“Are there any more of them?” she 
asks plaintively. 

“She is not one of them —she is too 
poor to mix with the county folk —a lady, 
and therefore not to be classed with the 
common folk. She is pretty and poor 
and friendless — all fatal rae in most 
women’s eyes — but not in yours.” 

He knows that in this he does her but 
justice, that in truth she is not troubled 
with petty jealousies or meannesses. 

“The Trevelyans are her only friends. 
Trevelyan is her guardian, or something 
of the sort. I was thinking” (with justa 
shade of hesitation) “ you might go and 
see her, Di, and ask her to come to some 
of your parties, when we have all these 
people here next week. It might amuse 
her, poor child.” 

“ You can ask her — send her a letter 
in my name —anything you like,” she 
answers, yawning. She is so sleepy — 
and he will talk so much about nothing. 

“She would not come for my asking. 
Would you like to go and see her? It is 
but a few minutes’ walk through the 
woods, and will be something to do.” 

“What can you be thinking of, Adrian? 
Walk through the woods—when you 
know that I hate woods —and hate walk- 
ing? Where does the girl live? There 
is no house.near here but the Trevelyans’ 
— does she live with them?” 

He rises as he answers. 

“ She lives in a thatched cottage, with 
an old servant. She is poor, and paints 
pictures for a living. She is not worth 
the trouble of a quarter of a mile’s walk. 
Will you take any trouble to amuse all 
the fine friends who are coming to stay 
with us, Di?” 

“I don’t know. I hope they will amuse 
me.” 

He thrusts his hands in his pockets 
and turns away. Already has he learnt 
that he may as well fight against air as 
oppose resistance to this woman’s apa- 
thy. 
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But he has learned some patience too. 
He will not leave her with any show of 
offence. 

“Good-bye, Di,” he says, looking back 
a little wistfully at the listless figure. 
“Since you will not go anywhere or do 
anything, I will go back to my letters.” 

A few minutes later he is sitting in the 
library with these same letters spread out 
before him. Some of them lie ready di- 
rected, others waiting for inclosure are in 
a little heap by the side, and they are one 
and all “little accounts ” that have alread 
found their way to Lady Diana’s husband, 
who is learning with some amazement 
what lavish ideas a woman not possessed 
of money may have as to the spending of 
it. 

And Lady Diana lies for a time as he 
left her. At last, weary of one attitude, 
stretching herself, she rises very slowly 
and looks around her. 

The glory of the day is passing, but 
there are yet several hours to kill before 
dinner time. She goes across the grass, 
— idly from one path to another, 
neither looking nor caring where she 
goes. At the end of one of these paths 
a small gate brings her to a standstill. 
Beyond the gate there is a wood. She 
wonders lazily for a moment where it may 
lead —and then she opens the gate and 
passes through. 

She had rejected scornfully the idea of 
walking in a wood when her husband had 
suggested it; now, from perversity or 
sheer idleness —which it is she herself 
would be puzzled to say —she wanders 
a strange enough figure in the little 
lonely path. 

Her long gown, of some pale salmony 
tint, rich with Oriental embroidery, and 
cut in a fashion that resembles the old 
Greek draperies, makes her look more 
like a heathen goddess than an ordinary 
nineteenth-century woman. . . . Old Tab- 
itha, sitting in the sun at the bottom of 
Celia’s kitchen garden, waking from a 
half-doze, and seeing her come sweeping 
towards her through the orchard-grasses, 
fancies that she is still dreaming, and that 
this must be one of the gorgeous prin- 
cesses that she used to conjure from her 
imagination for the amusement of her 
nursling. But the princess stands in 
front of her, and speaks in a voice that 
she means to be condescending, and which 
is in fact very gracious. 

“Ts this your cottage, my good woman, 
and may ( ome in and rest? I have 
come from Carlyon—I have got to get 
back, and I am tired—perhaps you can 





tell me another way? I have got all torn 
and dirty in this horrible wood.” 

Then old Tabitha rubs her eyes, and is 
surprised to find herself awake, and sees 
that the princess wears a long muslin 
petticoat under her outlandish gown, and 
that its laces are all torn by the brambles 
and soiled by the fallen leaves and damp 
paths, and that she is no fairy princess at 
all, but probably only one of the grand 
ladies from the big house. 

“It is not my cottage, ma’am,” she 
says, dropping her homely curtsy, and 
regaining all her simple self-posscssion ; 
“but my missus will make you welcome 
to a rest, I make no doubt.” 

So Lady Diana follows Tabitha up the 
narrow path, and stooping her golden 
head stands in the little porch. On the 
one side is the clean little kitchen, on the 
other along, low room with a window that 
has been considerably lengthened and 
widened, littered with paints and painting, 
and many artistic properties, with a big 
easel near the window and a young girl 
standing before it, palette in hand. 

She turns as she hears a strange foot- 
step, and these two—the girl who had 
loved Carlyon, and the woman who to her 
seems the most fortunate in all the world 
— Carlyon’s wife — stand face to face. 
The difference between this slim, stately 
rl and the “ missus” whom Lady Diana 

as expected to see robs her for a mo- 
ment of her usual easy self-possession, 
and it is Celia who speaks first, with a 
few graceful words of welcome. 

Then she puts down her palette and 
leads the way to her tiny drawing-room. 

“This is an unwarrantable intrusion,” 
says Lady Diana, feeling altogether too 
big for the small house. “I quite thought 
it was a poor person’s cottage.” Then 
she stops, thinking the excuse less cour- 
teous than the deed. ; 

“So it is. We are poor people, aren’t 
we, Tabby? Nevertheless we will give 
you a cup of tea —or will you have some 
milk? We can boast of our milk and our 
roses.” 

Celia is more ey and gay than her 
wont, mong because she is so nervous. So 
often has she thought of and pictured to 
herself this wife of Carlyon’s — so often 
has she trembled at the thought that she 
may some day meet her face to face — 
that now the very emergency seems to 
make her brave. 

With the unnoticeable glance of a well- 
bred woman, Lady Diana appraises her 
surroundings, and recognizes them as 
those of a lady; then her eyes rest on the 
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picture over the mantel-shelf. She has 
seen so much, heard so much, of art in all 
lands, that though dead to artistic instinct 
herself she is able by education to per- 
ceive the touch of a master-hand. 

“Did you paint that?” she asks in 
amazement. 

“No, oh no. That is my master’s — 
Mr. Trevelyan’s.” 

“Trevelyan? He is a parson, not a 
painter.” 

“ He was an artist,” answers Celia, with 
a little emphasis on the last word, “ before 
ever he went into the Church, and he 
would have been a great man but that he 
chose to give it up.’ 

“What a thousand pities! I thought 
he was too good for a parson,” says Lady 
Diana, quite unconscious of giving voice 
to heretical sentiments. 

Then there flits across her lazy mind 
some remembrance of the anomaly of 
whom her husband had spoken, the “ girl 
who lived in a cottage and painted pic- 
tures for a living.” 

“So he is your master,” she says, smil- 
ing that slow, disdainful smile of hers, 
and thinking much the same thought that 
had passed through the altogether differ- 
ent mind of Valentine Neal. “I have 
heard of you. Why have you never been 
to see me?” 

“If you have heard of me,” answers 
Celia steadily, though there is alittle flush 
on the face that has been over-pale of 
late, “‘ you have heard perhaps that it was 
my mother’s wish that I should live alto- 
gether in solitude.” 

“That is nonsense,” says Lady Diana, 
imperially sipping the tea that Tabitha 
has brought her. “As well go into a 
nunnery — you are far too pretty for sol- 
itude. We have half a hundred people 
coming to stay to-morrow (thank good- 
ness! another day of solitude would have 
killed me)—and there are to be garden 
parties —a /féte to which all the country 
people are coming, and what not. You 
must come to them all.” 

But Celia will not go. Through all the 
bitter hours and days that have made up 
the six weary weeks of Lady Diana’s 
married life has she with earnest sim- 
plicity fought against her first and pas- 
sionate anger against the man who had 
brought such undeserved shame and 
sorrow into her life, and a most natural 
aversion to the woman whom he has mar- 
ried. She knows that the shame should 
lie with him, who made love to her, and 
left her, rather than with her for believ- 
ing him; and yet it has been so terrible 





to her that it has in truth almost killed 
the sorrow which she would have felt 
if she had lost his love in any other 


wa . 

Gentle and forgiving she is by nature, 
and yet not so gentle and forgiving as to 
go willingly to the house of the man who 
such a little while ago made love to her, 
as the guest of his wife. 

It is some little time before Lady Diana 
can be brought to understand that Celia’s 
“No” means no. When she does her 
eyes cloud over. Having meant to be 
gracious, she does not care to be refused. 

“You and Mr. Trevelyan, who are the 
only people about here who are not old 
and bores, are the only ones who do not 
care to come near me,” she says, rising to 
go, and dragging a little chair after her 
with her long gown. “Well, will you 
come and see the pictures at Carlyon one 
day? They tell me there are some good 
ones. I am no judge.” 

“T have seen them, so often,” says 
Celia, with a little smile, and a deeper 
flush. “I have copied so many of them. 
Mr. Trevelyan had permission to take me 
there, from Mr. Carlyon.” 

As she speaks, Lady Diana’s wander- 
ing eyes light on a little picture standing 
on a miniature easel. It is a fancy pic- 
ture, an ideal head, saint-like, calm, and 
terribly sad. It is grand enough, holy 
enough, for a study of a head of Christ, 
and yet through all it has a likeness — 
idealized, purified, beautified, and yet a 
likeness—to her husband, Adrian Carl- 

on. 

ha You did that? You paint well,” is all 
she says, but she smiles to herself. She 
is = as much set on getting this poy 
girl to her house, so far is she from jeal- 
— or the love that breeds jealousy. “I 
shall come and fetch you some day,” she 
says, turning at the gate to hold out her 
hand. “You cannot always live alone. 
Solitude magnifies molehills into moun- 
tains, men into gods. What do you do 
with yourself?” she goes on with genuine 
curiosity. ‘“ Aren’t you very misera- 
ble?” 

There is a momentary shadow on Celia’s 
face, a momentary trembling of her lips, 
and then she smiles, a little sadly. 

“No, I am content,” she says quietly. 

And so they part. Celia, leaning on the 
gate looks after this brilliant apparition 
until she has altogether disappeared — 
looks after her even then, picturing in 
thought the home to which she is going, 
the welcome she will receive. 

How often has she thought of all the 
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od things life must hold for a woman so 

lessed as this one, not enviously — she 
has —_ God to keep her from envy — 
not jealously —the love that had grown 
into life under the warm sun of smiles 
and looks and tender words and tender 
touches has _ been choked to death, vigor- 
ously, bravely, by this girl, who is as 
strong and pure as she is loving and guile- 
less —and yet with a sad wonder at the 
different lots God gives to his creatures. 
To one, love and many friends, riches and 
much honor, and all the amusements in 
which youth delights; to another, no 
love, friendlessness, toil, poverty. 

But now, remembering the discontent 
that as a subtle essence pervaded all 
Lady Diana’s words and ways, it dawns 
upon her that things may not be alto- 
— as they seem, that she in her 

omely, hard-working life, with the good 
gifts God has given her — youth, health, 
talent, and such like unbuyable things — 
may be as near to happiness as Lady 
Diana in her envied, pleasure-seeking, 
luxurious life — that peace and content 
lie in men’s hearts and minds, not in their 
surroundings. Peace, the “ peace of God 
that passeth all understanding,” is that 
after all the only thing worth living for, 
striving for? the peace that comes of a 
quiet conscience, a cleanly life, and the 
simple and steadfast purpose to do the 
duties which lie nearest to hand, whether 
they be great or homely, knowing they 
are God-sent ? 

So Celia, musing, comes nearer to con- 
tent than she has done for many a week 
past. 

“Did Adrian make love to her, I won- 
der?” thinks Lady Diana, smiling, as she 
trails homewards. “And did she take it 
au grand sérieux? Poor little simple- 
ton! I must send him to try and drag 
her out of her shell.” 

She is not all bad, this woman. She 
feels some real pity for this pretty, lonel 
girl, and would, if it were not too muc 
trouble, do something to make her hap- 
pier. 

But the very next day there is an influx 
of visitors — laughter, gaiety, lawn-tennis, 
dancing, acting, flirting, gambling — and 
straightway Lady Diana forgets Celia’s 
very existence. 


XII. 


AND so the weeks pass on — with Lady 
Diana and her friends in that active en- 
deavor to kill time which is the most 
popular form of suicide; with Celia in 





that monotonous calm which leaves little 
to mark one week from another. 

Strange reports of the wild doings and 
riotous living at Carlyon House, spread- 
ing among the simple villagers, begin to 
make some of the county folk look shy at 
Carlyon and his wife. It is felt in some 
undefined, inexplicable way that these 
friends who are making the hair of the 
prudish to stand on end by the reports of 
their wild freaks, their gambling, flirting, 
drinking, and late hours, are of Lady 
Diana’s choosing and asking, not his. 

Gossiping tongues had not been idle 
about her before marriage, nor had 
Carlyon himself been held of good report; 
but marriage being looked upon as the 
turning of a new social leaf, the society of 
Creamshire had been unwilling to turn its 
back upon one of its richest men, and had 
held out the right hand of fellowship to 
him and his wife. And Carlyon had been 
glad. A man may defy the opinion of 
society before marriage, but he likes it to 
honor his wife. 

Day by day he is filled with a greater 
disgust of the fast set whom his wife 
calls friends and with whom she has 
filled his house. Day by day the cloud 
deepens on his forehead, day by day he 
who had made it his boast that the woman 
he loved was of the world, worldly —2 
coquette and not a prude, realizes more 
acutely the difference with which a man 
sees things before marriage and after. 

And all this while—never, since the 
day that he laid his careléss kiss upon her 
face, giving her with it her first great 
sorrow, has he seen Celia. 

Sometimes, with a sudden heart-pang, 
he thinks of those early summer days that 
he spent with her and Trevelyan, hardl 
daring to acknowledge, even to himself, 
how much happier he was then than now; 
but he never seeks her out. He rather 
avoids her. Seeing the men and women 
around him —the fast set in whose com- 
pany he once delighted — with eyes that 
seem suddenly opened to their shortcom- 
ings, he no longer desires to bring her 
amongst them — poor little innocent child. 

It is within a day or two of the time 
fixed for them to leave Carlyon that he 
sees her at last. It has been raining all 
day —a chill, dull, November day. Weary 
of billiards and cigars, he leaves both to 
seek his wife in her own small morning- 
room, and finds her near a big fire with a 
small and select circle of her particular 
friends — men -and women — playing 
cards. Cards do not usually make their 
appearance before the lights, but the rain 
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has kept them indoors, and they have 
fallen back on the “devil’s playthings” 
for the employment of their idle hands. 
Carlyon notes with a sickening sense of 
disgust the flushed faces, the little piles of 
old on the table, the champagne-glasses 
in place of the decorous five-o’clock tea- 
cups. Then he shuts the door and goes 
straight out into the rain. He lights a 
cigar, pulls his hat over his eyes, thrusts 
his hands into the pockets of his ulster, 
and strolls through the drizzle, choosing 
the path which leads through the lane 
and past Celia’s cottage. He lingers 
there looking up the little garden, more 
than half inclined to go in. How often 
has he seen her there, bending over her 
flowers or coming with outstretched hand 
and glad, tender eyes to meet him! As 
he recalls in remembrance the pretty 
simple figure, the pure and refined face, 
the remembrance of another face, with 
eager, feverish eyes and reckless smiles, 
comes to him with a sudden stab of pain. 
A man never hates his own vices so much 
as when he sees them aped by a woman 
whoin he would fain respect. No, he will 
not go in. He and his are no fit com- 
panions for little Celia. He turns from 
the gate, and walks slowly and moodily 
up the lane, the way that leads to the 
vicarage. 

He has seen little of Trevelyan of late. 
There has been an unexplained coolness 
between them. Only once has Trevelyan 
been within his gates since his marriage, 
though invitations have not been wanting. 


_ Often would Carlyon have liked to leave 


the noisy friends who turned night into 
day, pastime into folly, in his house, to 
smoke a quiet pipe at the vicarage, as he 
had been used to do, but had been with- 
held by some unacknowledged feeling 
that Trevelyan shunned him. Now he 
makes up his mind that he will go there. 
He will see Trevelyan, and he will hear 
of Celia. 

And then, through the mist and rain, 
he suddenly espies a slim, grey-clad figure, 
a girl in a coarse Norfolk suit of tweed 
and trim, thick, solid little boots, coming 
quickly over the soddened leaves, um- 
brella-less and defiant of rain. He throws 
his cigar in the ditch and goes forward 
with a few rapid strides, holding out his 
hands with a sense of gladness so great 
that he is himself surprised. 

“ Celia!” 

He forgets for the moment in what 
manner he parted from her, only a few 
months ago; he only remembers that 
once, in those pleasant summer days, 





a were such~ friends, so happy to- 
gether, and that the sight of her is as a 
breath of fresh air after the unwholesome 
atmosphere in which he has lived of late. 

“] was afraid I should go without see- 
ing you. I have been here all this while 
and never seen you once,” he says, look- 
ing down at her with a feeling of intense 
satisfaction. How fair she is! How the 
raindrops cling to her golden-brown hair! 
How prettily her startled eyes look up 
into his! 

But she remembers. She has hoped, 
even prayed, that she may be spared this 
meeting. Now that it has come, her one 
hope is so to get through it as to save her 
pride and maidenly dignity. 

“ What have you been doing with your- 
self?” he goes on, not waiting for her to 
speak. “ You are pale — you were always 
pale—pale as your own cream - white 
roses. Now you are white as any lily. 
Have you been working toohard? What 
is Trevelyan thinking about to let you? 
Is there no one to take any care of you?” 

The old, well-remembered tenderness 
of tone, unheard through all these weary 
months, touches her so acutely that for a 
moment she is foolishly, perilously near 
to tears ; then she remembers what a poor 
sort of sham tenderness this is, what a 
cruel, selfish kindness, and she smiles — 
she scarcely knows whether most in scorn 
of herself or of him. 

“TI can take care of myself,” she an- 
swers, a little coldly. “Don’t you know 
that I always have?” 

“*Fe me suffis?’” quotes Carlyon. 
“But you are wrong, Celia: no woman 
can suffice to herself — or live quite alone 
— least of all such a pretty woman as you 
are.” 

And Celia stands looking at him — 
looking with the scrutinizing eyes of a 
woman no longer in love. She can see 
how he has deteriorated in these few 
months —she notes all the deepened 
lines around eyes and mouth, and with a 
pang — bitter enough, but wholesome — 
understands for the first time that the 
man is neither great, nor strong, nor 
noble, but very weak, and worldly, and 
reckless. 

“You would not come to us?” he goes 
on. “You were asked, were you not? 
Why wouldn’t you, Celia? Are we never 
to be friends again?” 

“Friends always, I hope,” she answers 
quietly, “ but friends apart. I should be 
out of place among grand people and 
gaieties. It was good of Lady Diana to 
ask me — very good—I have not had a 
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chance to tell you how beautiful I thought 
her — but I could not come.” 

“You were about right,” he answers 
gloomily, altogether putting aside this 

raise of his wife’s beauty —“ you would 
be out of place among us. Our ways are 
not your ways, thank Heaven! I like to 
be able to think of one woman as pure and 
simple and true. Even if a man is a god- 
less heathen himself, he has an idea of 
what a woman ought to be. I should like 
to think there is one who is different from 
allthe rest. I should like to come year 
after year, and find you here just the 
same, just as innocent and pretty and 
‘unspotted from the world’ as when I 
first saw you.” Then he breaks off with 
a laugh. “It’s a selfish kind of wish, 
isn’t it, Celia? and an impossible one.” 

He is full of an impatient pain that 
makes him reckless. Standing there, 
face to face with her, he begins to under- 
stand what a mess he has made of his life. 
He remembers for the first time how he 

arted from Celia, intending in his care- 
ess, light-hearted fashion to come back to 
her; and goaded with pain and disgust at 
the thought of his own future, and that he 
has only to blame his own folly for it, he 
forgets the disloyalty of his words, or how 
they must sound in her ears. 

e begins to wonder whether she ever 
cared for him, whether she has thought 
much of him since they parted. He, who 
has never striven for anything but his 
own selfish pleasure all his life through, 
forgets what sorrow such love must have 
caused her —if she has in truth felt it — 
only is conscious of a thrill of gratified 
vanity at the thought. 

He comes a little nearer, and looks 
down at her with the look which once had 
a more subtle flattery to her, a tenderer 
meaning than a thousand words. 

“Those were happy days we spent to- 
gether in the summer. Don’t you wish 
they could come back? Oh! Celia, if 
we could but have our lives over again, 
how differently we would do with them!” 

She looks at him — with eyes full of 
horror, and something that is very near to 
dislike. Long ago has she forgiven him 
his treachery and cruelty to herself. In 
her cepa | it has seemed to her no very 
strange and wonderful thing that he has 
forgotten her and preferred the beautiful 
woman, whom he has made his wife, to 
her ; but now she dimly understands that 
his treachery includes not only herself but 
his wife, that he is one of those who play 
fast and loose with love, holding it in 
scorn as a thing to be trifled with; that he 





is, according to her simple creed, alto- 
gether treacherous and dishonorable. 
And with a pang, unrealizable td one less 
earnest and thorough in all her ways and 
thoughts, she, looking at him, knows that 
it is possible for her even to despise him. 

There are women who may love where 
they pity and even secretly despise, but 
Celia is not one of them. 

Her only wish is to get away — never 
to see him again if she can help it. 

She cannot trust herself to answer him 
seriously. She knows that the pain and 
the passion that are in her heart would 
make themselves heard, and he would 
know that she had loved him once, and 
would think that she loved him still, he, 
who is so different to the hero whom she 
has imagined unto herself. So she 
breaks into a laugh that is very near end- 
ing in a sob. 

“These are not summer days,” she 
says, trying hard to control her voice. 
“ Andit is difficult to Sonate it ever was 
summer when one is standing ina puddle, 
with the rain trickling down one’s nose. 
I am drenched, and I can’t feel sentimen- 
tal — I am longing for dry boots and a cup 
of hot tea.” 

She nods brightly and briskly, without 
a trace of sentiment in face or manner — 
she does not even hold out the bare wet 
little hand which she gave him at meet- 
ing, and before he has time to detain her 
she is going full pace up the lane towards 
her own gate. 

“Celia! Celia!” he cries, pursuing her 
with hasty strides. 

But she does not or will not hear him. 

He stands for a moment, stung to the 
quick by this blow to his vanity, the sense 
of having been found ridiculous; then 
with a muttered oath turns away with a 
thousand new and unexpected feelings 


warring within him: perhaps uppermost. 


of all is respect for this girl who knows so 
well how to take care of herself. 

And Celia, having cut short the scene 
by this discreet if undignified flight, ends 
it by sitting down, wet as she is, and 
bursting into tears. In her lonely life, 
with highly-strung sensibilities, she has 
imagined a man great with all noble and 
heroic attributes, and has clothed this one 
with the greatness her own mind has 
conceived; and now she has found that 
he is a very ordinary mortal, made of very 
ordinary clay. 

To her simple and primitive idea of the 
relation of husband and wife, his words 
and looks were a treachery and dishonor 
to his wife and to herself; and she shivers 
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as she sits there thinking of them, from 
sickness of heart. 

Then she rises slowly and wearily, and 
takes a little picture from an easel and 
looks at it very sadly. 

While she was painting it, it had grown 
under her hand,  womenage we uninten- 
tionally, into a likeness of Carlyon, or 
rather into a likeness of what her imagi- 
nation had conceived as possible in him. 

“It was a mistake —all a mistake,” she 
says to herself. And she takes the little 
picture and thrusts it face downwards into 
a dark cupboard — out of sight. 

That night Celia is summoned in haste 
to the vicarage. The great angel of death 
has come to the quiet home among the 
trees where John Trevelyan has watched 
over the last years of his mother’s life so 
tenderly and devotedly. 

Very peacefully, very gradually, she 
asses sa life unto death, from one 
ong sleep into another, from which there 

is no awakening. 

They who watch her cannot pity her, 
can almost find it in their hearts to envy 
her, so calmly and gently does she pass 
through the dark valley at the thought of 
which the bravest of us shudder. 

She talks a little to herself, chiefly of 
the past — of the time which is probably 
. marked in her memory as the happiest in 
her life, when she was a young wife, and 
the grey-haired man who is bending over 
her with such sorrow in his face was a 
babe at her breast. 

Once or twice the feeble fingers close 
consciously on the strong hands that are 
holding them. 

“He has been a good son... sucha 
good son — my poor boy — he will be all 
alone ” — she says, speaking of him who 
is to her “her boy ” still. 

But mostly she dwells on one thought, 
which shows to those who listen how ter- 
rible has been the loss which she has 
borne so patiently. 

“T shall see there,” she says again and 
again — or sometimes, “ The blind shall 
receive their sight” . . . and last of all 
the sightless eyes are raised almost as if 
they saw. 

“T shall see Him as he is,” she whis- 
pers, and so sinks into the sleep which is 
death. 


“TI was never half good enough to 
her. I never knew all she has done for 
me until now,” sobs Celia, as she parts 
from Trevelyan at her gate in the break- 
ing of the new bright day. 
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“You have been her sunshine — her 
eyesight,” he answers, consolingly; “she 
has often said so. I do not know what 
we could either of us have done without 
you.” 

But Celia is suffering from a sense of 
remorse, altogether unavailing as far as 
Mrs. Trevelyan is concerned. She real- 
izes now all that these friends have been 
to her through the long years when she 
has had no others — and she has accepted 
their goodness with the unconscious in- 
omar with which a child accepts the 
ove of its parents, taking it as a thing of 
course. But to-night, watching Trevelyan 
by his mother’s bedside, understanding a 
little all the unselfishness of his life, and 
contrasting it with the selfishness of 
Adrian Carlyon, she is full of bitter self- 
accusation that she has never thanked 
him more —loved him more, for all the 
a of untiring love and kindness that 

e has given to her. Worn out with the 
emotion of the’ day and the fatigues of 
the night, she throws herself on her bed 
and sobs herself to sleep; but it is even 
then some comfort to her to feel that 
though Mrs. Trevelyan is beyond the 
reach of her love and her gratitude, it 
— be possible to let Trevelyan him- 
self feel both. 


XIII. 


NEARLY two years later, towards the 
close of a hot July afternoon, a number 
of people still linger within the rooms of 
the Royal Academy. 

Many of them are men who have stolen 
an hour between the business of money- 
making and the pleasure of dinner-eating 
in the pursuit of art and a subject for 
conversation. 

Two of these linger, as many others 
have done before them, in front of a pic- 
ture, which, having been much noticed 
and criticised by the papers and highly 
praised, has become one of the pictures 
of the year —a thing to have seen and to 
discuss. 

“ Wonderful thing for a woman!” says 
one of these idlers. “They say she isa 
pupil of Neal’s. Suppose she has caught 
his touch; or perhaps 4e touched it a 
good bit— eh?” 

“No such thing,” says the other; “she 
lives in the depths of the country, and 
learnt entirely from her father, who was 
an artist. I had it from Brett, who is a 
friend of Hunt’s, whois achum of Neal's, 
so it’s safe to be true.” 

“ Here you are!” saysthe other. “We 
can find her out in the catalogue in half 
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aminute. ‘408. Life and Death, C. Tho- 
rold.’” Thorold— Thorold; only one of 
them—this is she; ‘Miss C. Thorold, 
Rose Cottage, Carlyon, Creamshire.’ 
Ruralenough,eh? Anyhow, the picture’s 
agoodone. Foreshortening of the wom- 
an’s arm a trifle wrong, I fancy.” 

“ Carlyon, Creamshire,” says the other. 
“Tsn’t that where Adrian Carlyon hails 
from? Speaking of him, do you see that 
Lord Burlington is going to be married? 
It’s in to-day’s World. It is wonderful 
how leniently women look on the little 
sins that are covered bya coronet and ten 
thousand a year. It can’t be more than 
a twelvemonth since he ran away with 
Lady Diana Carlyon.” 

“Or she ran away with him — which 
was it?” says his friend, with a sneer. 
“ Wonder what’s become of her? They 
were a bad lot, she and her mother, but 
beautiful women as ever lived. And one 
never sees Carlyon about now. They say 
Lady Diana ran through his money pretty 
well before she ran away from him.” 

“ Poor devil!” 

The “poor devil” is at that very mo- 
ment making his way into the very room 
in which they stand. They do not see 
him, or if they see him do not know him, 
and probably have only that familiarity 
with him and his affairs which all the rest 
of the world possessed a year ago. (Did 
not one of the sixpenny scondaimongers 
which delights to dip its pages in the dirt 
which clings to any titled name publish 
all the latest details of Lady Diana’s flight, 
down to the very pattern of the gown she 
wore at the time — details which Carlyon 
did not know himself ?) 

His hat is well slouched over his eyes, 
his face so altered from the one that two 
years ago was so well known about town 
that it is doubtful whether those who 
were once his most intimate associates 
would know him. But he has given none 
of themachance. Since the knowledge 
of his dishonor he has never shown him- 
self in one of his old haunts, or faced the 
daylight of a London street except that 
which found its way through the dust and 
dirt of the law-courts, where his name 
was dragged through the mire, and bar- 
risters and lawyers made merry over his 
shame. 

He, having arrived in England but a 
day or two ago, has come to-day, when he 
has hoped to find the rooms empty, with 
but one object, to see the very picture 
before which these men have been stand- 


ing. 





He finds it at length without aid of 
catalogue. Heknowsit well. He stands 
in front of it with folded arms and knitted 
brows, looking at it with his very soul in 
his miserable eyes. He sees, not only 
the familiar outlines, improved and beau- 
tified by the touches and after-thoughts 
of the two years that have passed since 
he saw it; he sees the painter of the pic- 
ture as he saw her once standing before 
it in her open-air studio under the apple- 
trees, with the lights of sunset falling on 
her hair and her long white gown. How 
long ago was it? In the interval he has 
endured such agony of disgust and shame 
as only a man secure in his own pride of 
name and birth and person can endure. 
He who once held his head so high and 
was so careless of his prosperity, as if 
God had only to give and he to receive; 
he who was féted, caressed, and honored 
of all men, stands there ruined, deserted, 
shamed, and despairing, conscious that of 
the many who once called him friend@there 
is scarce one left to hold out a hand to 
him, and that among these friends were 
many who, if they did not help to betra 
him, winked at his dishonor. As the prod- 
igal son who has spent his all in riotous 
a weary and miserable, turns with 
swelling heart and longing eyes to the 
thought of home, so Adrian Carlyon, hav- 
ing spent the very best of his life, bodily 
and mentally, having eaten of the husks 
of shame and bitterness, turns to the 
thought of the girl whom in his careless 
way he loved a little, and left so remorse- 
lessly. 

For the first time for many months 
there comes to him a thought that is as a 
ray of light through the thick darkness of 
his future. He will go home, go back to 
Celia and Trevelyan. Better for him if 
he had never left them! 


Then he remembers with a sudden: 


heart-sinking that the years which have 
brought such misery to him may have 
brought changes to them. Celia’s name 
has been in men’s mouths, her picture has 
been talkedof. Have they found her out, 
flattered her, changed her? He remem- 
bers his own words, “I should like to 
come here year after year and find you 
always the same,” but he has never been 
there since, never cared to bring his wife 
to his own house. He goes to the gate 
and buys a catalogue and looks out Celia’s 
name, and he finds that whatever other 
change there may be, she is still there in 
the old cottage; and his resolve is taken 
— he will go there on the morrow. 
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xIv. 


HE reaches his home about midday on 
the morrow, but he waits until the gloam- 
ing to go in search of Celia. He shuns 
daylight, fearing even the eyes of the 
villagers. Every chance look seems full 
of a pitying scorn; every chance word 
seems to cover a sneer —so low has he 
fallen. 

But when the light is beginning to pale, 
and the mists that follow the heat of the 
day are veiling the low-lying pasture-lands, 
he leaves his house, and goes through his 
own deserted avenues and shrubberies 
into the lane that leads to the vicarage 
and past Celia’s cottage. 

As he walks slowly along under the 
trees, the calm of the evening soothes his 
overstrung nerves into a new restfulness. 
The shame and misery of the past months 
fade from his thoughts as the remem- 
brance of a feverish dream — vague hopes 
of another life, altogether different from 
that of which he is so weary, dawn before 
him — vague longings for the pure love of 
a good woman, the trusty friendship of an 
honorable man. _Is it too late? 

As he approaches the cottage, he feels 
that vague sickness of apprehension that 
comes to a man as he nears his home 
after long absence. The years that have 
brought such suffering to him must sure- 
ly have brought some changes even in 
this most peaceful corner of the earth. 

He stands before Celia’s gate and looks 
into the little garden. He knows that if 
she has changed none of her habits she 
will be here among her flowers, now that 
it is too dark for painting, too light for 
lamps. 

For a moment he does not see her, and 
nis heart sinks low; then he catches the 
gleam of a white gown, and with a glad- 
ness that shows how great was his sus- 
pense he throws open the gate and goes 
to meet her. It seems to him in that 
minute that he must always have loved 
her, that the other love was but as a 
wretched blot upon his life that now is 
wiped away; that Celia was meant for 
him, and he for Celia. It is his nature to 
hold the emotion of the moment as the 
all-potent one. 

He goes to meet her with outstretched 
hands, and scans her face eagerly, fearing 
to find some change in it; and finding 
none, seeing her just as simple and pretty 
as ever she was, all his heart goes out to 
her —he feels no longer utterly alone. 

“I have come home, Celia,” are his 
first words. 
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Her color comes and goes, leaving her 
very pale, but she answers him simply as 
ever. 

“T am glad. We thought that you 
would come some day. We have watched 
and waited for you.” 

She does not say, “ We have wanted to 
console you,” but it seems to him that her 
pitiful eyes say it. 

“ All this while I have wearied to come 
home —to you,” he says, forgetting that 
the thought had not taken actual shape 
until the previous day. “Can you guess 
how lonely, how miserable I have been, 
Celia? ere you sorry for me?” 

If you had told him a day or two ago 
that he would have appealed to any living 
creature for sympathy or pity, he woul 
not have believed you; only looking into 
her lovely, tender face he feels for the 
first time that sympathy would be bear- 
able, consolation poe» 

Her eyes fill with tears as he looks, and 
he waits for no other answer — he needs 
none. 

“ You will let me stay with you a little 
while? You will not send me away just 
yet?” he says presently. “Do you re- 
member that I told you once my house 
was full of ghosts? There are more of 
them now. They will drive me away. I 
do not know what they will not drive me 
to, unless you will let me be with you 
sometimes.” 

“Come as often as you will,” she an- 
swers, full of pity (that it is only pity, he 
cannot understand); then, after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, “And you will go and 
see Mr. Trevelyan, he will be so glad you 
have come home.” 

“Yes, I shall see Trevelyan — that is 
matter of course,” he answers carelessly. 
“ But it is you that I want to see. Won’t 
you leave your flowers and come and sit 
down? The flowers have you always, 
but I have not seen you for nearly two 
years.” 

He turns on her one of those looks she 
knows so well, letting his eyes dwell on 
her with a lingering admiration it is im- 
possible to avoid; his voice, too, has a 
new and strange tenderness. 

She has been so full of pity for him 
and the horrible blight that has fallen on 
his life that she has well-nigh forgotten 
that she ever had cause of offence against 
him, but now she begins to feel a vague 
uneasiness. She does not show it. The 
two years have not made much change in 
her. She is perhaps a little graver and 
| quieter than of old. But she is simple 
and fearless as ever, and there is a glad 
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and tender light in her eyes that some- 
how seems new to him, as he observes 
her more closely. 

“It is so good to see you again,” he 
says, coming a little nearer to her. “Do 
you remember sitting on this seat on just 
such an evening as this, this very time of 
the year, two years ago?” 

“It was June then, not July,” she says, 
and then is silent, vexed with herself for 
having shown too accurate a remem- 
brance. 

“You remember too?” (with a glad 
smile). “Oh Celia, what would I not 
give to blot out the two years and go back 
to that evening! Let me think for a mo- 
ment that they are blotted out —let me 
tell you just what I should have told you 
then but that some cursed demon of 
doubt — doubt of myself, dear, not of you 
— made me put it off till the morrow.’ 

“Do not tell me—I do not want to 
hear,” she cries, starting up, suddenly 
pale, and putting her hands over her ears 
as if to shut out the sound of his voice. 
“ The past is past —do not try to recall 
it.” 

But he seizes her hands and draws her 
back to him. He has not meant to startle 
her by talking of love so soon. He has 
meant, as far as he ever looks into the 
future, to win his way gradually back to 
the place he held in her regard two years 
ago. But she is so pretty, and all the 
bitter lessons of the past have not taught 
him wisdom or patience. 

“You cannot forgive me,” he cries pas- 
sionately. ‘“ You do not know — how can 
such a woman as you are know all the 
snares that are set fora man? On the 
morrow I was lured back to town, lured 
on into a marriage I had never intended. 
Great heavens! if you knew all that I 
endured when I found out what I had 
married, surely you could pity me, forgive 
me!” 

“Ts there any question of forgiveness ?” 
she asks proudly and coldly. She is no 
longer agitated. She sant before him, 
white and erect as one of her own lilies. 
She no longer tries to escape him, but 
looks at him steadily, with eyes that seem 
to have lost all theirtenderness. ‘“ What 
was your marriage to me, or I to you, that 
you should talk about forgiveness ?” 

“Do not look at me like that, Celia — 
I did not know that you could look like 
that,” he says earnestly — incoherently. 
“I thought to come to you with such 
pleadings as would have little weight with 
other women, but you — you are different 
—to you I would say, | am weary and 





broken-hearted, I am deserted by the 
woman who should have held closest to 
me, my name is stained by her dishonor, 
my money gone — you are my only hope 
—to you I come for comfort, for pity. 
You loved me once; like me a little 
again. Come to me, little Celia— love 
me, comfort me!” 

The tears are in his eyes, his sensitive 
mouth is working with emotion. But 
Celia stands pale and unmoved. 

She has tried so hard to forgive him, 
long ago she has thought that she has 
truly forgiven him. To forgive is so easy 
when one is quite happy. But now that 
he should use as a plea for her love that 
once he had treacherously tried to win it 
steels all her heart against him. 

Such womanly sympathy as rises at 
sight of his emotion she stifles as a weak 
tribute to the man’s power of seeming 
what he is not. 

“Such pity and comfort as I have to 
give are yours,” she answers, “ but love — 
that is not mine to give.” 

He throws her hands from him with a 
passionate gesture, and starts up. 

“Not yours to give? You are going to 
be married — is that what you mean ?” he 
cries quickly and fiercely. 

“That is what I mean,” she answers 
quietly. 

“T don’t believe you; it isn’t true; it 
can’t be true! Who is there you could 
marry about here, unless ” (breaking into 
a harsh and bitter laugh) — “ unless it be 
Trevelyan?” 

Then his laugh dies away, his face 
pales. Looking at her, he knows that 
what he has said in bitterest jest is ¢rue. 
He has staked all his hopes upon this last 
chance; he has made it a sort of test be- 
tween him and fate. If this last hope 
fails him there lies nothing between him 
and despair — so he has told himself. 

“You are jesting — you do not mean 
it!” he says, looking at her with haggard 
eyes. ‘“ Of other women I might believe 
it. They will have lovers, whether they 
be old or young —it matters little so long 
as they be rich — but not of you. You 
cannot marry him! You do not love him 
— it is impossible! ” 

“ Can you tell me where lies the impos- 
sibility?” she asks in a set, cold voice, 
looking straight at him, with an angry light 
in her eyes. 

“He is old, and you are young; he is 
grave and stern, and you are soft and 
tender, a thing to be petted and caressed 
as he does not know how,” says the young 
man hotly. “Celia, you are marrying 
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him from pity, because he, very naturally, 
thinks he loves you, because you have 
given no other men a chance of telling 
you what love is. You are young, you 
are beautiful, a woman to be loved pas- 
sionately, not with a poor, sentimental, 
lukewarm love. Darling, have some pity 
on me! Do you not see how I love you ; 
how I have longed to come to you ever 
since I was free, and only waited to give 
the world some time to forget? ” 

He tries to draw her to him again, but 
she pushes his hands away, and stands a 
few paces from him, her face on fire. 

“ Love!” she cries scornfully. “ You 
talk of love! Will you tell me why you 
are more worthy of love than he is ?—he, 
who loved me ever since I was a little 
child; he, who is noble, and generous, 
and faithful; so faithful that you can- 
not even understand him; you who talk 
of loving one woman one day, another 
the next. Listen, since you would have 
the truth. Two years ago—no, less 
than two years ago, in the autumn, when 
Mrs. Trevelyan died, I fell to comparing 
you two. You say I have not known 
many men to teach me what love is. I 
have known you, and him. Is not that 
enough? Then I learned to know you 
both —and to love Aim /” 

He is leaning back with folded arms 
and face white as death. 

“Go on,” he says, with a laugh that is 
not pleasant to hear. “Have you any 
more to tell me?” 

“ He could not understand that I loved 
him,” she goes on, with a sob catchin 
her breath. “He thought that I love 
you; he did not know that I had found 
out what such love was worth. I could 
forgive you all else. I Aad forgiven you 
—it is so easy when one does~ not care; 
but that is hardest of all that for nearly 
two years you should have kept us apart 
—two years of happiness wasted ” (with 
a wistful sigh). 

Women are cruel sometimes, even the 
best of them. 

He starts up with a face of concentrated 
rage. 

“ At any rate I have the best of him,” 
he cries, scarcely knowing what he says 
in his anger and pain. “ You loved me 
first, yes, Joved me. I know that now, 
though I was fool enough not to know 
it before—and I kissed you—do you 
remember it? I kissed you once, before 


ever he did, and you did not mind it 


then!” 
“ And I was sorry for you,” she says 
very slowly, dropping one word after an- 





other, as if she cannot make them suffi- 
ciently emphatic—“ sorry for you, and 
wanted to be friends. As if you and he 
could ever be friends!” 

“Friends!” he says in his rage. 
“That is the nonsense you women talk. 
As if I wanted your friendship, yours and 
your husband’s. .I pray heaven as a last 
favor that I may never see your faces 

ain. Tellhim, he who called himself my 
friend, that he has taken from me my last 
chance, and sent me headlong to the 
devil.” 

He looks so desperately weary and mis- 
erable that her heart almost relents. She 
begins to repent of her anger, though she 
knows it was righteous. 

“ Say — Celia,” he says, soften- 
ing too at the last moment. ‘“ What, not 
even your hand? We parted in better 
fashion than that two summers ago. I 
kissed you then. -And — yes” (with a 
sudden cruel thought)—“I’ll kiss you 
now.” 

His arms are round her, imprisoning 
her before she can cry out. 

Then he kisses her once, more angril 
than tenderly. “There, that is my ps f 
bye,” he says, loosing her, and strides 
away down the little path without another 
backward look. 


An hour later Celia stands watching 
there. 

There comes a slow step along the 
little lane, the fragrance of a cigar, and 
she -_ a little cry of relief that is near 
a sob. 

Then the step quickens, the cigar is 
thrown away, and Trevelyan’s hands are 
clasping hers. Every night he comes 
there, just as he has always done since 
she was a little child, to see that all is 
well before he sleeps, but he never hopes 
or expects to see her. 

Just as he has guarded her through all 
her life, so he guards her now until the 
time shall come, in one short week, when 
he shall have her for always in his tender 
keeping. 

“ Not in bed, Celia?” he says, just as 
he said a little more than two summers 
ago when Val Neal’s visit had troubled 
the tranquil waters of their peaceful lives. 

He stands by the little gate, just as he 
stood then, but to-night he holds her 
hands in tenderest clasp, to-night he looks 
looks down at her with a love he no longer 
need conceal. 

Then he sees that the face uplifted to 
his own is very pale in the starlight, that 
there are traces of recent tears upon it, 
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and feels that the hands he holds are 
trembling. 

“ What is it, dear?” he says, in a voice 
shaken by the mere thought of danger or 
trouble to her. ‘ What has vexed you — 
who has made you cry? Tell me quick.” 

Tender as the voice is, it admits of no 
denial, that she knows. 

And is she not there for that very pur- 
pose —to tell him all her trouble before 
she can sleep? 

So, chasing back the tears with which 
a weaker woman would have plentifully 
watered her tale, she tells him, halting a 
little here and there, and yet not breaking 
down utterly. 

When she has finished, he stands with 
white face and dark and wrathful eyes, 
crushing the hands he holds in so tight 
a grasp that she could almost cry out with 

ain. 

But suddenly looking down and seeing 
the wistful trouble of her face, his own 
clears, and with a smile that is infinitely 
tender he smooths back the soft loose 
hair from her forehead. 

“ Dear, do not vex yourself — the 
shame is his, not yours. He must have 
been mad with all the pain and mis- 
ery of his wretched life, and we are so 
happy that we can forgive him.” 

* You are more generous than he,” says 
Celia, thinking of all that she has zof¢ told 
him, all that Carlyon has said of him — 
but she says no more. 

So they stand face to face, hand to hand, 
in one of those silences which need no 
words to interpret them. 

Then some new thought breaks in on 
him. “After all, dear, he has only said 
what I have often thought, and said too, 
for the matter of that. I, with my grey 
hairs, my forty-two years, am no fit mate 
for you, who are young and beautiful, and 
so clever too that all the world is talking 
of your talent. Are you sure, dear” 
Gockiog down at her with eager ques- 
tioning in his grave eyes), “that you will 
never in all the years to come see some 
one, younger, handsomer, gayer, more 
like yourself, and wish that you had not 
tied yourself to an old fellow like me? 
Oh, child, are you sure, guzte sure, that 
you will never repent?” 

“Are you old?” she says, looking at 
him with the tenderest and most perfect 
trust in her lovely eyes. “Then I wish 
that I were told too. Have you grey 
hairs? Then I love grey hairs, for they 


have come through care and thought for’ 


others — always for others, never for 
yourself. Are you grave, and sometimes 





sad? Wait a little while until I come to 
you, and see if I can bring the smiles to 
that dear face.” ; 

She is smiling now, and yet the tears 
are in her eyes and running over down 
her cheeks. 

Then he stoops and kisses her. 

He has kissed her so seldom. Just as 
reverently and jealously as he has guarded 
her all her life, so he guards her now 
even from himself. 

“ Good-night, God bless you, my dar- 
ling,” he says, not trusting himself to say 
much more, for the tears are in his own 
eyes, he scarce knows why. 

He watches her as she goes up the gar- 
den path, and, waiting until the light 
gleams from her lattice window, turns 
away, and with a heart full of unutterable 
gladness and thankfulness walks slowly 
under the starlit skies to the quiet home 
where in so short a time Celia will come 
as mistress and wife. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
THE PRESENT CONDITIONS OF ART. 


In a recent article the question was 
asked, “Is a great school of art possible 
in the present day?” In other words, 
are our modern conditions such that not 
only individual genius can exist — genius 
which overrides all outside influences and 
creates distinguished work under any con- 
ditions — but are they such as would en- 
courage and create a school, a group of 
painters, sculptors, and architects, whose 
work collectively would have a force mark- 
ing the age in which they live, becoming 
part of the history of the country to which 
they belong, and existing in the future as 
a lasting monument of the best feelings 
and thoughts of the present time? Will 
the people, say, of the twenty-third cén- 
tury be able to read what is best in our 
English history of the nineteenth century, 
its highest fooling, its purest and subtlest 
thought, by the light of those monuments 
of art now being produced or capable of 
being produced, as we read the history 
of Egypt, Greece, and Italy in the lega- 
ies of art those countries have left for 
us? 

The question is, do modern conditions 
create or destroy the possibility of such a 
school? It is to be feared that only on 
the ground that all things are possible is 
a great school of art possible. 

It must be distinctly understood that a 
great school is spoken of and intended. 
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The position of: individual artists, or the 
claims of individual artists, are not for a 
moment questioned. 

It is certainly probable that in purely 
artistic qualities we can never again rival 
the productions of the men so highly gift- 
ed, so fortunately surrounded, and so 
earnest in their way of working, as were 
the great painters, sculptors, and archi- 
tects of past ages. It is not necessary to 
take into consideration the gifts of these 
great men. There are men in all times 
who are gifted; but the nature of condi- 
tions will direct the stream of thought, 
and develop or repress peculiarities of 
intellectual activity. A great school can- 
not exist unless beauty is cared for for its 
own sake, and this is not a consequence 
of modern civilization, certainly not in 
England. 

All modern conditions are ‘nearly as 
unfavorable to art as they can be. It is 
not uncommon for the hard-headed prac- 
tical man to pride himself upon his insen- 
sibility to beauty with regard to material 
forms, even when he accepts poetry as a 
legitimate utterance. We do not want 
beauty for its own sake and because it is 
a good thing in itself; we may tolerate it 
when we have leisure, and even desire it 
as a proof of prosperity; but the active 
mind, or that condition of society which 
represents progress, cannot lend itself to 
such trifled ¢*7/les — which have been the 
vital spark that has rendered the resusci- 
= of apparently dead nations possi- 

e! 

Our modern art, in spite of the money 
given for pictures and the crowds that 
throng to the many exhibitions, enters 
into no natural life of the time. This is 
proved by the utter ignoring of it in all 
“serious matters.” hen the question 
of what belongs to the class of sensations 
appertaining to beauty comes into compe- 
tion with the smallest amount of money 
interest, it is seldom a matter of a mo- 
ment’s consideration which shall be sacri- 
ficed. Few people hesitate to cut downa 
tree or grub up a hedgerow if twenty 
shillings a year will be gained by so doing. 
Moreover, utility and charm appear to be 
intentionally disconnected. To some one 
speculating upon what a medieval de- 
signer would have made of a steam-engine, 
and lamenting that no attempt was made 
to take advantage of its suggestiveness, 
the answer given (by a man of refinement 
and collector of works of art) was, “Oh! 
we don’t want beauty in a steam-engine 
or an ironclad” —which meant: “We 
only want beauty in playthings, as so 





many of us only want religion for Sun- 
days.” The untiring interest, the pains, 
the love bestowed formerly upon the per- 
fecting and decorating of almost all ob- 
jects of daily use, even when the service 
required was most material, is one of the 
most striking points of difference between 
ancient or medieval and modern life. 
Armor is an example. In unaffected, 
unconscious artistic excellence of inven- 
tion, approaching more nearly to the 
strange beauty of nature, especially as 
presented to us in vegetation, medieval 
armor perhaps surpasses any other effort 
of human ingenuity. 

Our confirmed habit of regarding art 
and all that belongs to it, all the delights 
that come to us through the medium of 
the noblest of all our organs, as necessa- 
rily separated from the serious business 
of life, must be fatal to art. The neces- 
sity for, and instinctive delight in, beauty 
must be felt before we can hope to see 
great art flourishing healthily. The eye 
must appreciate noble form and beautiful 
color before the jar consequent at the 
sight of ugliness is felt which would as a 
rule prevent its existence. In our mod- 
ern life the cultivation of the eye is sacri- 
ficed to all kinds of meaner considerations. 
Other organs of taste are respectfully 
treated. Few people lightly value the 
importance of the cook’s preparations. 
The well-dressed dinner is not put off till 
Sunday; to be indifferent to bad smells 
would be to confess defective organiza- 
tion. Sounds are serious matters. We 
make efforts to escape discordant noise, 
or submit with grumbling. But with re- 
gard to the eye we submit habitually to 
conditions which are equivalent to tearing 
raw meat with our fingers and teeth, liv- 
ing in the midst of vile odors, and com- 
placently enduring abominable discords. 

Sight and hearing are the two senses 
which the natural man, in common with 
the lower animals, possesses in great per- 
fection, and it is evident that, in addition 
to its usefulness to him as a mere animal, 
the eye affords him interest and delight 
long before his other senses become intel- 
lectually developed. In the very earliest 
stages of his existence we have proof in 
scratched outlines of animals that he ob- 
serves with curiosity and pleasure the 
varieties of animal form which surround 
him. In his progress towards modern 
civilization he rejoices in beautiful combi- 
nations of line and gorgeous arrange- 
ments of color. All through the long 
ages till the seventeenth century this is 
distinctly visible, but growing fainter from 
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the sixteenth, and it is when modern dis- 
coveries and appliances in the nineteenth 
have placed almost unlimited means in 
his power of gratifying this instinct that 
it disappears altogether. Costume van- 
ishes, utensils and weapons cease to be 
ornamented, or are ornamented with a 
conscious effort instead of natural im- 
pulse, beauty of form and color no longer 
has any charm, and the eye becomes 
indifferent. The ugliness of most things 
connected with our ordinary habits is 
most remarkable. A well-dressed gentle- 
man ready for dinner or attired for any 
ceremony is a pitiable example — his ves- 
ture nearly formless and quite foldless if 
he can have his will. His legs, unshapen 
props — his shirt-front, a void — his dress- 
coat, an unspeakable piece of ignobleness. 
Put it into sculpture, and see the result. 
The genius of Pheidias might be defied 
to produce anything satisfactory. We 
see without disapproval ugly, shapeless, 
ignoble forms, and it must be remem- 
bered that these form the language in 
which the artist has to speak. The hu- 
man form, the noblest and most interest- 
ing study for the artist, is distorted in the 
case of men’s dress by such monstrous 
garments, and in the case of women’s 
dress by extravagant arrangements which 
impede all simple nobility and refined 
grace of movement. 

If in our public schools any attention 
were bestowed upon the cultivation of the 
sense of beauty, the educated gentleman 
would not encourage by his admiration 
the vagaries of feminine fashions, not 
because of its changes — “variety is 
charming” — but because all the changes 
revolve round a centre of radically bad 
taste, formed by two fixed ideas, viz., that 
the waist and the foot cannot be too 
small. Amid all the changes there is no 
being rid of the stiff, contracted waist, 
really ugly, always so low down as to 
suggest the positive deformity of short 
lower limbs, and cruelly destructive to 
health, nor of the straight, compressed 
shoes, destroying the form of the foot, 
and turning the beautiful structure into a 
crippled bunch of bunions. 

To the eyes of Plato or any ancient 
Greek accustomed to see the human form 
and to understand its excellence and 
beauty, an Eton boy would be a thing to 
wonder at. To admiring mammas the 
ridiculous get-up is perfectly lovely, and 
the boy himself values it beyond measure. 
A thoughtful mother says, in one of 
Dumaurier’s pictures published in Punch, 
“Remember it is not the coat that makes 


the gentleman.” “Oh, I know that,” re- 
plies the boy; “it’s the hat.” This is 
really not a caricature. The traditions of 
the boy stick to the man, who would 
rather be smitten with leprosy than com- 
mit a sin against the sacred laws of 
society. Accustomed to the ignoble ar- 
rangement which has been a glory im his 
eyes since he was old enough to envy his 
elder brother, he cannot know how far he 
has departed from a sense of the natural ; 
it is pure perversion of taste, for which 
convenience cannot be pleaded. The 
Eton boy does not play cricket in his tall 
hat, nor does the member of Parliament 
choose his ordinary costume for tramping 
over the moors, or for lawn-tennis. The 
Eton boy grows into the man, dispensing 
judgments and influencing events. What 
can be expected from his habits of mind 
in matters of taste? He will perpetuate 
the pot-hat and the shapeless costume his 
second nature has taught him to believe 
in, and all that is unusual or the least 

ateful to the eye in color or shape will 

e regarded as “bad form.” Yet it is 
from him as an educated gentleman that 
encouragement to art should be expected. 
Under such conditions taste must suffer, 
and no great art can have a natural spring. 
One side of national character will be arid 
without art, for that absence implies the 
absence of sense of beauty, and of enjoy- 
ment in natural loveliness. The greatest 
purity in morals, and the highest attain- 
able intellectual elevation, will still leave 
wanting much that is essential to a na- 
tion’s greatness and happiness. Philoso- 
phers in future time may come to contend 
that among the objects of wise govern- 
ment should be the developing of content- 
ment, not alone by encouraging the arts 
of becoming rich, but also by providing 
as much as possible for natural enjoy- 
ments. Even the poorest, accustomed to 
take pleasure in what is gratifying to the 
natural sense of beauty, would, if beauti- 
ful objects were among them, as they 
were in the Middle Ages, find moments 
of relief infinitely grateful to them in their 
habitual weariness. The plea for art rests 
on much wider and more solid founda- 
tions than mere amusement for moments 
of leisure. Inthe economy of civilization 
its place must be beside poetry, a place 
that should be recognized by those who 
write upon it. Nothing is so likely to 
cure the wide spread oi habits of intem- 
perance that disgrace the nation as taste 
for art and music generally developed. 





Probably nothing but the — practice 
of the latter can now effect anything in 
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that direction. The taste and practice 
were common in England in the Middle 
Ages: and the artistic sensibility was not 
wanting. This is proved by old songs 
and habits now becoming obsolete and 
discouraged. Pleasure in natural beauty 
is distinctly indicated by constant allusion 
to objects agreeable to the sight, and the 
carrying about of flowers on Mayday, 
etc. No such habits could grow up natu- 
rally now. While still in possession of 
these sensibilities, the miserable condi- 
tion of the peasant was to him more 
bearable than it is now. Never perhaps 
in the history of taankind has the peas- 
antry been so uncppressed, but the diver- 
gence between the landlord and the agri- 
cultural population is rapidly increasing. 
The somewhat morbid sensibility whic 
would abolish field-sports and the change 
that has taken place in their character 
will tend to place the landlord and tenant 
more and more in opposition, by destroy- 
ing a connecting link of great value, and 
this will probably be felt at no very dis- 
tant time. Most of us have seen how 
willingly the mounted farmer allowed his 
fields to be ridden over, and the keen en- 
joyment of the farm laborer as he followed 
on foot for half a mile, marking the vicis- 
situdes of the chase, laying in a stock of 
enjoyment for the next three days. Civ- 
ilization looks coldly on mere animal en- 
joyments, often seeming to forget that 
man is after all an animal. It may be 
right in its direction, but while it represses 
on the objectionable side, it should be 
even more active to develop a counter- 
poise. 

The tendency to discourage our natural 
safety-valves for superabundant national 
energy will only leave open the fields of 
manufacturing and commercial enterprise, 
neither in these days favorable to gaiety 
— one, manufacturing by machinery, most 
unfavorable —and the nation must be- 
come more and more a prey to gloom and 
sullenness, more and more seeking refuge 
in the intemperance that so disgraces us, 
more and more distracted and disaffected. 
People dissatisfied with daily home life 
cannot be satisfied with any possible gov- 
ernment. As our foreign policy must in 
a great measure be governed by the action 
of the foreign powers we are brought into 
relation or collision with, and therefore 
cannot, beyond the establishment of cer- 
tain principles, be wholly under our con- 
trol, it might be wiser to consider home 
legislation for the moment as more im- 
portant, and by earnest endeavor, among 


more pleasure into the daily life of the 
community at large, to increase or pre- 
serve a healthy state of mind among the 
wretched many whose voices in reality 
do, and must more and more govern — to 
which end art and music are efficient 
agents. What cannot be achieved in this 
direction by the State, might be in a great 
measure brought about by widely-spread 
and judicious co-operation of those who 
have leisure and other means at their dis- 
posal; and art, pressed into the service 
of general education, as once it was into 
that of religion, might again be great, and 
become a vital power. 

The dying out of the natural sense of 
pleasure derived from sight of beauty 
cannot be wholly accounted for by the 
activity of modern life and its want of 
leisure. In highly civilized Europe there 
is always a large and cultivated class that 
finds a difficulty in getting rid of its time. 
Is it indeed a law that gain and loss 
should always be balanced? If, with in- 
creased acuteness in some directions, 
sense of beauty is passing away as a natu- 
ral possession (and the ugliness of mod- 
ern life points to it), art must die in spite 
of every conscious effort that can be 
made. Vet at no time in known history 
has it been regarded as a pursuit with so 
much approval; it is the fashion for 
youth of good education and family to 
take up art as a profession, a thing un- 
known till now. Plutarch, looking at 
the incomparable work of Pheidias, and 
rightly estimating these most perfect pre- 
ductions, then to be seen in all their per- 
fection, and speaking of them in the high- 
est terms and praising the effect as it 
deserved to be praised, goes on to say 
that, beautiful and noble as they were, it 
was not desirable that ingenuous youth 
should devote its time to such occupation. 
There spoke the mind of antiquity, ruling 
that intellect should be devoted either to 
abstract philosophy or the business of 
government, whose only notion of gov- 
erning was through law or arms, setting 
aside the emotional element in human 
nature, and to which the “ tender grace ” 
of the worship of the Virgin would have 
been incomprehensible. 

It must be rememberéd that the artist, 
no less than the poet, should speak the 
language of his time, not only because he 
can only naturally find expression in it, 
but because of the direct appeal it makes 
to those whom he addresses. To compel 
him to invent his material language is like 
asking the poet to write in Hebrew or 





other means of improvement, to infuse 
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Greek, yet the alternative to the artist in 
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these times is analogous to restricting the 
poet to slang or words of one syllable. 
If the visible language by which alone an 
artist can make his thought intelligible is 
out of tune with beauty, the painter or 
sculptor, who is prompted by aspirations 
outside material life, is forced to invent 
his language or imitate what has been 
done in, for art, happier times, for he can- 
not press into his service what is around 
him. 

The poet has an immense advantage 
over the modern artist, using in every-da 
life a noble and nervous language in whic 
his best thoughts can find ready expres- 
sion. But modern civilization has sadly 
distorted that aspect of life which is the 
painter’s language. Nature, as the poet 
deals with her, remains not fundamentally 
changed by time, but in these days great 
poetic ideas belonging to the past, pres- 
ent, and future, must either be expressed 
by the painter as a Greek or Italian would 
have rendered them, or he must invent a 
new method, or he must take what will 
suggest no noble effect whatever — mod- 
ern costume and custom. It is too much 
to expect that he should tax his powers to 
overcome difficulties that do not legiti- 
mately belong to his art. Joachim can 
play admirably on one string, and that 
perhaps a bad one, doing infinitely more 
than an ordinary fiddler can with four; 
but we cannot therefore say that the other 
three are not necessary, or that a great 
composition can be done justice to if 
played on a penny whistle; great effects 
demand proportionate means, though ex- 
traordinary ones can be produced with 
small. 

We do not ask from the poet linguistic 
feats, difficulties overcome. We expect 
to be delighted, entranced, even inspired, 
so that we also, his readers, feel for a 
time that we too are of the prophets. In 
each mind lie enchained or sleeping 
“tricksy Ariels,” spirits of the imagina- 
tion. The poet is the magician who, lib- 
erating them, imprisoned by ignorance or 
choked by the dust of daily life, leaves 
these delicate spirits free for a while to 
rise into purer atmospheres. With the 
language of beauty in full resonance 
around him, art was not difficult to the 
painter and sculptor of old as it is with 
us. No anatomical study will do for the 
modern artist what habitual acquaintance 
with the human form did for Pheidias. 
No Venetian painted a horse with the 
truth and certainty of Horace Vernet, who 
knew the animal by heart, rode him, 
groomed him, and had him constantly in 





his studio. Every artist must paint what 
he sees, rather every artist must paint 
what is around him, can produce no great 
work unless he impress the character of 
his age upon his production, not necessa- 
rily taking his subjects from it (better if 
he can), but taking the impress of its life. 
The great art of Pheidias did not deal with 
the history of his time, but compressed 
into its form the qualities of the most in- 
tellectual period the world has seen; nor 
were any materials to be invented or bor- 
rowed, he had them all at hand, express- 
ing himself in a natural language derived 
from familiarity with natural objects. 
Beauty is the language of art, and with 
this at command thoughts as they arise 
take visible form perhaps almost without 
effort, or (certain technical difficulties 
overcome) with little more than is re- 
quired in writing —this not absolving the 
artist or the poet from earnest thought 
and severe study. In many respects the 
present age is far more advanced than 
preceding times, incomparably more full 
of knowledge; but the language of great 
art is dead, for general, noble beauty, per- 
vades life no more. The artist is obliged 
to return to extinct forms of speech if he 
would speak as thee great ones have 
spoken. Nothing beautiful is seen 
around him, excepting always sky and 
trees and sea; these, as he is mainly a 
dweller in cities, he cannot live enough 
with. But it is, perhaps, in the real esti- 
mation in which art is held that we shall 
find the reason for failure. If the world 
cared for her language, art could not help 
speaking, the utterance being, perhaps, 
simply beautiful. But even in these days 
when we have ceased to prize this, if it 
were demanded that art should take its 
place beside the great intellectual outflow 
of the time, the response would hardly be 
doubtful. 

As grace of speech is incompatible with 
slang and vulgar pronunciation, so grace 
of manner is shorn of its effect by igno- 
ble costume. The dignified reserve of 
the Eastern potentate or Venetian sena- 
tor looks like chilling want of sympathy or 
empty superciliousness in the dress-coat 
and chimney-pot hat. Social habits have 
become too level and regular to have any 
interests, pictorial suggestions, or pictur- 
esque surprises. Any approach to splen- 
dor on the part of the wealthy or illustri- 
ous in position is eschewed as in bad 
taste; it is “better form” for a nobleman 
to go about in a cab, and dress like his 
own tailor, than to display any magnifi- 
cence. There are some good reasons fot 
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this; display of fortune’s advantages 
might seem to be a sort of insult to those 
less fortunate, and simplicity has always 
a charm of its own; and if this simplicity 
be real, and carried out in the spirit of 
Christian meekness or philosophic seren- 
ity, it isa good exchange for magnifi- 
cence. But if the high principle be not 
carried through, there is some loss sus- 
tained; the poetic side of life suffers, 
some industries are discouraged, the 
world is rendered unnecessarily grey, the 
unconscious hypocrisy is so much loss to 
its dignity. The result on art is serious. 
Portraiture, now its most real expression, 
is deprived (speaking of masculine por- 
traits) of nearly all that from an artistic 
point of view can render it valuable to 
posterity. It will not do to say that a 
portrait picture cannot be made a good 
and interesting piece of work, but a man’s 
portrait can scarcely be made as a picture 
beautiful, or be cared for in the future as 
we now care for a Venetian or Vandyke 
portrait, without knowing anything about 
the original. With all these opposing 
conditions how is a great school of art, 
standing by the side of great literature, 
possible? It is the more a pity, for the 
age has become so hysterical that ever 
gracious relief to the work-worn soul, 
every natural source of tender and en- 
nobling pleasure in a climate so unfavor- 
able as ours to enjoyment in mere exist- 
ence, is priceless. Poetry and literature 
have with us always well sustained their 
parts, and it is a habit to expect the 
should do so: it should be an acknowl- 
edged habit to expect as much from art. 
It can hardly be affirmed that supply 
always equals demand, but man can ob- 
tain nothing assuredly, excepting what he 
has in common with the inferior animals, 
that he does not ask for. What he really 
wants and really demands he gets, 
whether it be of good or evil. But the 
present Englishman neither wants nor 
demands what is noble in art, and conse- 
quently he rarely gets it. In Cenini’s 
quaint book on learning to draw and to 
paint, he gives the receipt for producing 
pictures. Before beginning one, go down 
on your knees and implore the aid of the 
Virgin. In those days of unquestioning 
faith that was, proba ly, the actual habit 
of the workman; in these days, when 
everything is questioned, this is not to be 
expected. What ought to be demanded 
is that the artist should throw his whole 
—_ into his work, that the religious fer- 
vor he may not give to the creed that 
Saints and angels take visible interest in 


what he is about, he should bring to bear 
upon what he ought really to believe — 
namely, that he is practising a noble and 
beautiful art that is worthy of all his 
heart’s love and devotion, to be thought 
of first when he rises in the morning and 
last when he closes his eyes at night. If 
this is not so, let him never hope to stand 
with those who are identified with all that 
is worthiest in the history of nations. It 
is hardly too much to claim for art that to 
it modern Greece chiefly owes that she 
is more than a name —a place of tombs 
like Babylon and Nineveh — and that 
even more than to herliterature she owes 
to her art the preservation of her vitality, 
so preserved as to be capable, perhaps, of 
reawakening ; nor that to it Rome, though 
still the centre from which the pulse of 
the Christian Church beats, owes scarcely 
less of her present existence. It is to be 
lamented that a nation which has distin- 
guished itself as England has, in arms, in 
adventure, in science, in poetry, in phil- 
osophy, in philanthropy, and in all else 
that relates to progress, should have no 
art that can fairly be placed on the 
same level. There must be some reason 
for this, and it may be possible to find it. 
Art is poetry manifested by science. We 
are second to none in poetry or science: 
why in the necessary combination? It is 
probably because the earnest endeavor 
recommended by Cenini is not called for 
by earnest interest in its doing on the 
part of the nation; its soul is not really 
felt, nor its presence desired; it is not 
regarded as the companion of serious 
moments, or as having anything to do 
with our material welfare, that welfare 
which has become so engrossing a relig- 
ion in modern life. Art is treated as a 
plaything, nothing more. While this is 
the case, artists will employ themselves in 
making toys, and the annual exhibition 
will be cared for by the nation pretty 
much as a Christmas-tree is, not so impor- 
tant an institution by half as the Maypole 
formerly was. 

Now it might be well to ask whether 
great art is really a necessity in the devel- 
opment of a nation’s history —if it be 
a necessary constituent in general social 
perfection. We cannot question the prog- 
ress of civilization, for it is easy to point 
to conquest over inferior races, impatience 
of injustice and extension of sympathy; 
but it is a melancholy truth that progress 
isnotallcleargain. It destroys as well as 
constructs. Decay follows up behind 
advance, and many things hourly drop out 





of existence which humanity can ill spare, 
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though at the moment it may set little 
store by them. Modern habits of inves- 
tigation have sapped unquestioning faith, 
and have not supplied anything more 
consoling. Material prosperity has _be- 
come our real god, but we are surprised 
to find that the worship of this visible 
deity does not make us happy, and more 
than begin to suspect that we cannot, 
by any earnestness of sacrifice, bind him 
to us. The one thing which is more 
than ever clearly perceived is the density 
of the veil that covers the mystery 
of our being, at all times impenetrable, 
and to be impenetrable, in spite of 
which conviction we ever passionately 
earn to pierce it. This yearning finds 
its natural expression in poetry, in art, 
and in music. These are ministers of 
the most divine part of our natures. 
Materialism may sneer at imperfect utter- 
ance, but through the incoherence will 
often thrill that note which awakens a 
responsive chord in the best side of 
humanity. Among the best gifts be- 
stowed upon us is the sense (in the 
widest acceptation of the term) of beauty, 
and first among the servants of beauty 
is art. As before said, in an age so 
given to look only for material, indus- 
trial, and self-evident advantages as the 
present, all elements that are not imme- 
diately concerned in the production of 
material advantages are too commonly set 
aside, as belonging to the fanciful and 
unpractical, only to be thought of in inter- 
vals of breathing-time, rarely permitted 
in the real struggle of life. Yet that pos- 
sible state of social harmony, of well- 
being of humanity, which even common 
philosophy is beginning to have a glimpse 
of, can only be attained by the activity of 
all the intellectual faculties working har- 
moniously together. The importance of 
demands upon activity which provide 
occupations and consequently means of 
sustenance for different classes of hand- 
workers is obvious, and they are natu- 
rally estimated at their worth; but it is 
less clearly seen that the promotion of 
social sympathies is of not less impor- 
tance, that the activity which secures the 
satisfaction of the physical requirements 
alone will by no means secure the happi- 
ness of the individual, still less of a 
family, least of all of the widely extended 
social correspondence to which progress 
points as its object and end. 

From a sufficiently elevated point of 
view, the eye of the philosopher may 
— that all things are tending to 

ring about the social brotherhood which 





shall eradicate purely personal and’ selfish 
interests, when each shall understand the 
necessity to do or suffer for public good, 
when each shall realize himself to be part 
of a whole, not merely of a family, of a 
State, or even of a world, but of the great 
scheme of creation, dust or oil helping to 
retard or impel the grand machine. ‘The 
present warfare may be left to burn itself 
out, and optimists are perhaps right in 
feeling confidence that all will end well; 
but, except materially, the present age is 
rather destructive than constructive, and, 
unless counteracting influences can be 
brought to bear, England may be found 
left, when the time er more enlightened 
cravings shall come, without a tree ora 
hedgerow —a mass of unsightly shells of 
uninhabited houses, a hideous network ot 
unused railways ; and, as we now lament 
the destructive work of the Puritans, we 
may in a future day lament too late, as 
Rachel weeping for her children, the 
things that are not—the beauty nature 
gave and materialism ruthlessly destroyed, 
blindly refusing to see her wholesome 
use. 

The age is analytical and unsatisfied. 
Childlike enjoyment in anything for its 
own sake has almost departed, giving 
place in art at least to querulous question- 
ing or frantic admiration. The fever of 
the great Revolution still infects the blood 
of Europe, and still through the dread 
malaise there is an ever-gathering sense 
of what man owes to man, a feeling little 
recognized and wholly undirected as a 
governing principle in the Middle Ages ; 
and it is this consciousness which is per- 
haps the great characteristic of modern 
time. Pointed to distinctly in the scheme 
of Christianity, it formed a very slight 
part of the dogmas of the Church, and its 
development later is due rather to philo- 
sophical ,culture than to the teaching of 
theologians. This, in thinking minds, 
has created a suspicion of claims to divine 
inspiration —a feeling that, if so large a 
truth has been left to natural religion to 
develop, there is something outside and 
beyond the Church, or that the Church 
has neglected her work. Peace and good- 
will — these were the first and new prin- 
ciples announced by the tidings, and 
should have been, and should be, the first 
principles carried out by the Christian 
Church. The success of all Church 
teaching has been in proportion to appeals 
made to the imagination in one of two 
directions, dread of punishment or sym- 
pathy with fellow-men — Dominic or 
Francis. The first is most active, and 
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has shaped the course of events since the 
abolition of paganism, but the second has 
the most real root; the noblest natures 
will always secretly doubt or openly defy 
the first, the second will have every shade 
of opinion going with it. Intellect will 
acknowledge its divinity; ignorance, if 
not absolutely brutal, will feel its natural 
truth. 

Beautiful as was the groundwork of her 
institution, and mighty as are her claims 
upon the gratitude of mankind, it is to be 
lamented that the Church of Rome too 
often ignored the mainspring of her mis- 
sion. The deadly penalties of excom- 
munication rigorously enforced in the 
eleventh century to crush out the domes- 
tic life of the virtuous Robert and Berthe 
of France, to avenge a probably unpre- 
meditated slight, were soon in the same 
century suffered to fall into abeyance 
when the great seigneurs found the ¢réve 
de Dieu inconvenient; though this ¢réve 
was one of the most holy efforts made by 
the Church during those long cruel cen- 
turies in the direction of the general good, 
of humanity, and of Christian principles. 

Had the Church known the source of 
her real power, and relied more upon this 
deep root of tender sympathy, it is prob- 
able that most of the evident success of 
the theological revolutions would have 
been avoided. ‘How these Christians 
love one another,” should have been ex- 
tended into “ How those Christians love 
humanity.” The noble principle of love 
of God, taught to natures spiritually un- 
cultured, was sure to become in practice 
obscured by fantastic dogmas, whereas 
the simple principle of love of their fel- 
low-men, going straight to every heart, 
and using every natural and beautiful 
human instinct in its service, becoming 
habitual from habitual ‘teaching, would 
have harmonized their thoughts and lives 
with inspiration, and led up to the highest 
without any shock to intellectual inde- 
pendence or vanity. Upon such founda- 
tions the Church might have defied any 
irruption of opinion and assertions of 
freedom of investigation. Although it is 
true the greater contains the less, it is no 
less true that man only arrives at what 
is of practical and permanent value b 
upward steps from the lowest ground. 
Imagination may first sweep the range 
and take in the sublime principle, but all 
that is most solid is ever built of the 
sinplest material and upon the level 
ground. Human sympathy, though the 
simplest and most distinct principle of 
Christianity, has been far more insisted 





upon by philosophers and lay writers than 
by theologians. 

The invention of printing having given 
to the world the rich harvest of accumu- 
lated thought, this comparative neglect of 
the first principles has become apparent, 
and distrust and opposition have been 
the consequence. Natural religion has 
become antagonistic to revealed religion, 
which never need have been. This an- 
tagonism has had the fatal result of devel- 
oping a materialistic tendency which does 
not make life more satisfactory, and which 
seems to have sapped all chivalry and 
beauty out of modern social habits ; daily 
social life losing, with its former ceremo- 
niousness, almost all dignity and grace, 
and with its various superstitions, almost 
all fancy. Art of the highest kind is de- 
prived of its very breath, and must die. 
Chivalry was infinitely gracious, not un- 
practical, nor in any way inimical to any 
consoling or Christian faith, nor, i& widely 
practised, to any just worldly interests. 
Had it been encouraged to pervade all 
ranks in the arm of life, many of our 
greatest social difficulties might never 
have arisen. Most certain is it that, for 
the good of modern society, all the refin- 
ing influences and elevation of feeling 
which the highest thought of the time can 
give should be encouraged to battle suc- 
cessfully against the selfishness, brutality, 
and Gshoxaaty, which the worship of the 
false god, the golden calf, has created. 

John Albert de Mandelso visited Japan 
and China, A.D. 1639. Of the former he 
says: “ They are so ambitious and highly 
conceited of themselves, that it is seldom 
seen a Japanese does anything wherewith 
he might be reproached. But, on the 
contrary, they would rather lose their 
lives than betray their honor.” What 
have they to gain from modern European 
civilization ? 

The development of social sympathies 
can alone restrain the fierce struggle for 
personal interest natural to man. This 
might be overcome, in the course of time, 
by the inevitable action and reaction of 
consequences; but poetry and the fine 
arts, with their softening and ennobling 
influence, are necessary, more than ever 
necessary, during the war of master in- 
terest, to keep awake the holy fire of 
loftier impulse which, if lost, would be 
difficult to rekindle. It should be felt 
that for a nation there is no surer road, 
no other safe road, than trustworthiness 
and honor. For this end the whole com- 
munity should become convinced that 
what is possessed of intellect, of dignity 
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of position, of acquirement, of wealth, 
and of strength should be held in trust, 
and used for general benefit and advan- 
tage, by no means implying that it should 
not also be used for personal and present 
enjoyment. Life should, by all possible 
right means, be made enjoyable and beau- 
tiful to every one. To make the hand- 
worker take interest in his work, it is 
necessary to give him as much pleasure 
as possible; each should encourage each 
not to outwit but to do better than others, 
the handworker to be afraid not of doing 
too much work, but of not doing it well 
enough. Such trades-unionism would not 
drive away trade from British shores, an 
ideal perhaps impossible, but at least not 
impossible of aim. 

It is probable we shall no longer be 
able successfully to compete with some 
nations in material conditions ; therefore, 
if we would not be beaten in the great 
battle of life, we must shift the contest to 
higher ground, where pre-eminence will 
be still more glorious. Could we but have 
“Japanese conceit,” governed by the 
principles Christian peoples profess, and 
directed by the spirit of chivalry, the 
handworker cheered by sympathetic ap- 
preciation of his labor and help in his 
need, and those placed above such strug- 
gle for life alive to the duties of their 
advantages, actively instigated by the 
sense that what is possessed by the strong 
should be held in trust, a possible Utopia 
is discerned. How often must our sense 
of the perfectibility of things sigh over 
improbable possibility! To such as are 
placed high the speech of Sarpedon to 
Glaucus should never be forgotten, and 
the friends of the people, still teaching to 
the people what is owing to them, should, 
at the same time, teach what they owe to 
themselves, their country, and to human 
nature. 

All this is trite enough, and may seem 
to be out of place in an article upon art, 
but, in the widest sense, it is not, as it is 
claimed for art by elevation of character 
to be in harmony with the most extended 
views, and it is especially contended that 
such harmony should be expected and 
demanded. 

Even the most hardened materialist has 
some latent instinct of poetry and beauty, 
and should feel that these elements in life 
help on his “serious work,” as music is 
necessary to lighten physical labor, the 
spirit-stirring march renewing energy in 
the weary soldier as he struggles ex- 
hausted and footsore to his camping- 
ground. Certainly the influence of poetry 





and the fine arts is more than ever valua- 
ble; but, to have any worthy influence, 
they clearly must not be trivial. It is 
desirable that heroic art, noble and beau- 
tiful in thought and execution, should be 
demanded, fostered, and seriously treated, 
certainly not exempted from criticism, 
but in this, as in other respects, placed 
by the side of the highest literature. It 
should be expected from the artist that 
the sentiments, requirements, and aspira- 
tions of his country and age should find 
worthy expression in the character of his 
work. 

One of the unfavorable conditions in 
modern life which hinders the production 
of such art is undoubtedly the manner in 
which art is criticised. Criticism in mod- 
ern times has become a profession, and 
should be exercised with the regard due 
to the dignity of a profession; from the 
moment a standing army is organized, 
there should be no marauding free lances. 
No real artist will object to manly, honest 
criticism, however severe. If he rather 
wishes to do well than be thought to do 
well, he will value help from any quarter. 
He wishes to stand on a level with the 
great thinkers and producers of his coun- 
try, and any who will help him to achieve 
this he will regard as benefactors; but he 
will expect to be judged by principles and 
not by individual opinion, by reflection 
and not hasty conclusion. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds confesses that he was at first 
quite unable to appreciate the cartoons of 
Raphael, and if he had at the time given 
his opinion to the world after the manner 
of ordinary critics, it would have con- 
demned them utterly. There are many 
who would still do so, and from their point 
of view they would be right. There is 
in them no more appeal to our sympathies 
through a realistic channel than there is 
in Spenser, nor any appeal made through 
our knowledge of historical probability. 

Payne Knight condemned the Parthe- 
non fragments. It is not to be supposed 
he was in reality incapable of perceiving, 
at least in some degree, their excellence, 
if time had been given to unlearn and 
outgrow preconceived notions: but they 
were presented to him in a cellar, and 
were unlike what he had expected. Ob- 
vious qualities were absent. Missing the 
evident anatomical combination of cords 
and pulleys, and the hard geometrical 
marking of the Roman-Greek workman- 
ship, the fine distinctions between bone 
and muscle and sinew — to eyes unaccus- 
tomed to such delicacy — looked like want 
of precision. With the critic’s (we will 
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not say arrogance, but) haste, he flared 
and sputtered, and if Pheidias could have 
been put down by the critic, there was an 
end to him; nay, there very nearly was 
an end of him as far as our possession 
of these immortal works is concerned. 
(Much influence have they had in art!) 
All honor to Haydon, who dashed like a 
paladin to the rescue and put the critic 
out forever. But both in the case of the 
cartoons and the Parthenon fragments, 
the public has had the opportunity of 
maturing its judgment. 

The modern habit of gathering immense 
numbers of pictures together, to be hast- 
ily viewed and dismissed, cannot but be 
very injurious. 

It is not with the artist as with the poet, 
who writes with a consciousness that his 
work may have an appeal to ae 
The painter’s works are not in the hands 
of the public, revisited and reconsidered 
till opinion is sifted and judgment ma- 
tured. He is expected to make the same 
sudden effect that is expected from an 
actor, and even the actor is not approved 
or condemned after five minutes’ atten- 
tion. His pictures are not seen after ex- 
hibition, and the injury done to him is 
permanent, at least for a year. A picture 
published in one of these exhibitions and 
condemned is done for; it finds no pur- 
chaser, and the public, seeing it no more, 
never has an opportunity of reconsidering 
its verdict. It is not contended that un- 
favorable criticism must necessarily be 
wrong; it is only required that, consider- 
ing the amount of injury that may be done, 
it should be remembered how often opin- 
ion has been at fault. Had it been pos- 
sible to destroy Wordsworth and Keats, 
the early criticism on their work would 
have certainly annihilatedthem. “Sartor 
Resartus”? was so unpopular, that many 
subscribers to the magazine in which it 
was published withdrew their names. The 
critic may be right; all that is asked is, 
that he should have the good sense, good 
taste, and good feeling to admit, while 
disapproving, that there are difficulties in 
the way of judgment, and that possibly a 
longer acquaintance might induce some 
change of opinion. The artist has no 
right to quarrel with criticism, however 
hard it may hit him, provided it be hon- 
est and sufficiently thoughtful, but he 
has a right to feel dissatisfied with crude 
opinion expressed with an assurance that 
nothing but the most consummate taste 
and real knowledge could justify. The 
artist does not produce for artists only or 
mainly, and the claim of all cultivated 





intellect to sit in judgment must be al- 
lowed ; nay, the artist will often profit by 
the opinion of the uncultivated. The 
ordinary critic points out, for the admira- 
tion of the ignorant, and as if possessing 
the highest importance, those things 
which the ignorant can admire without 
teaching. He constantly asks for one set 
of probabilities likely to be the result of 
a condition the artist is not dealing with, 
and altogether forgets others really im- 
portant. He is impatient of anything 
like reticence in form and color, and 
thinks the same manner of work equall 
good for any subject. Much as we ad- 
mire their genius, we should not wish 
Hogarth to illustrate the Book of Job, or 
Dickens to translate Dante; but many an 
art-critic writes as if he could confidently 
undertake to illustrate the Pentateuch and 
rush in where angels fear to tread. The 
only thing the ordinary critic can really 
judge of in his hasty view is exhibition 
force, and this he naturally applauds, till 
the one great object of the modern exhib- 
itor is to make his work telling among 
new frames and crude colors. This, how- 
ever much praise may be justly given to 
force, is hardly the way to call out the 
higher qualities of the painter. Surely 
firmness, precision, and loudness, how- 
ever valuable in instrumentation, would 
hardly be insisted on by muscians to the 
almost entire ignoring of time and tune; 
still less coal such qualities influence 
the great composer in the combination of 
his score. What will become of poetry 
and literature generally when vigor of ex- 
pression comes to be almost exclusively 
valued? In olden times the picture was 
painted for a church or public building to 
be constantly in view of the public, or, if 
painted for a king ora great noble, hung 
amidst surroundings which had their in- 
fluence upon the artist. In each case the 
artist’s best self was imported into his 
work consciously or unconsciously. Now, 
consciously or unconsciously, he feels 
that he is working for an immediate and 
transient effect, that his work will stand a 
peculiar competition, that it will be criti- 
cised, hastily at best, and will have, as far 
as the public is concerned, no future be- 
yond the exhibition in which it appears. 
Till art is regarded from the same 
kind of standpoint as literature we can 
have no great art in England; and till the 
same feelings are enlisted in the matter 
as have nerved our courage for adventure, 
steadied it to bear and prompted it to 
resolve —till our pride as a people, the 
sentiment that made us great, and, ceas- 
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ing, will leave us indeed a nation of shop- 
keepers —till the exaggerated patriotism 
that the philosopher may smile at and the 
cosmopolitan condemn, but which no 
= people have ever been without, is 
rought to bear on the subject of art, 
there can be none to stand by the side 
of our literature. When art is the subject 
of discussion, we at once drop upon a 
lower level. It is rather understood to 
have reference to a collection of pictures 
exhibited during what is called the sea- 
son. Applause is bestowed upon super- 
ficial excellence, and the painter is en- 
couraged to depend upon it. The high- 
est qualities of art appeal to the finest 
powers of judgment, the most difficult to 
exercise under the conditions presented 
by modern exhibitions. An Academy 
exhibition-room is no place fora grave, 
deliberate work of art. It is seen to no 
advantage there, being out of place. An 
after-dinner speech must not be an essay, 
still less an epic. We are elated by 
champagne and light buzz of talk, the 
room is hot, and the smell of mixed viands 
confounding to our senses. We must 
have something light, epigrammatic, not 
too long, or we shall be bored to death. 
Imagine the bard or historian giving out 
his inspirations under these conditions 
and restricted to them, what would be the 
result? Yet it is art that corresponds to 
the highest literature, both in intention 
and effect, which must be demanded of 
our artists, poems painted on canvas, 
judged and criticised as are the poems 
written on paper, which the public caring 
for art ought to call for and encourage. 
The work which has in it all the heart 
and brain and serious life of the artist 
who does it, is at least worthy for these 
reasons of very serious consideration, 
and under the conditions of heterogeneous 
exhibition just judgment would be impos- 
sible even if sufficient time were given. 

A glance backwards at the history of 
art-students will show us one man after 
another starting with high resolve, to sink 
exhausted for want of encouragement and 
be known no more, or subside into popu- 
larity by responding to popular expecta- 
tion. Modern public exhibitions are 
most unfavorable, it may be said disas- 
trous, to the best interests of art —- good 
perhaps for industry, but injurious to art 
as art. 

The analytical intricate mode in which 
modern thought works has perhaps some- 
thing to do with the real want of interest 
in serious art. Art can never be an ap- 
peal to our reason, it cannot even be an 
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appeal to our knowledge of complex hu- 
man nature ; therefore the working out of 
intricate emotions and conflicting pas- 
sions must be beyond it. Again, subjects 
for the painter are not those that appeal 
to the memory, however connected with 
noble events, but those appealing to the 
finest sensibilities and loftiest emotions. 
Ordinary historical pictures, which are 
little but costume pieces, make a call upon 
the memory, religious subjects upon the 
emotional side of the mind. The phrase 
“ religious ” must be understood to mean 
all subjects that can make this appeal. 
The treatment of such subjects will often 
involve, to the purely analytical mind, 
ludicrous combinations, such as wings 
growing where they are quite impossible, 
material drapery upon beings altogether 
of another element, and many other such- 
like things. But these considerations 
may be put aside if the result be majestic 
and beautiful, capable of enlisting the 
imagination and making a poet of the 
spectator. This indeed should be the 
test, alike in pure poetry and poetic art — 
that the mind of the reader or spectator 
should be so drawn up and tuned as to 
respond to and carry on the strain. 

All intellectual works, whether dealing 
with words or forms, literary or artistic, 
are to be valued in proportion as they 
supply us with ideas, or delight by beauty ; 
for the literature that does not add some- 
thing to our intellectual store, the poetry 
that does not make us feel, while we are 
under its influence, like poets, the picture 
that does not fan into a glow our sense of 
beauty, whether as connected with charm 
or glory, has no sufficient reason for ex- 
istence. This is said with reference 
chiefly to serious efforts ; light, amusing 
writing and playful art are not under- 
valued, these being often admirable, and 
having a very wholesome influence not to 


be spared in a hard-working world. In - 


an ordinary historical picture, the recol- 
lection of the spectator is awakened and 
carries on the story; in the intellectual 
and poetic work, the mind carries on the 
poetic idea; and this is high art, and this 
alone. The subject may be a dog leaning 
his head on his old master’s coffin, or the 
creation of Adam. A subject of compar- 
atively slight interest may be easily turned 
into one adapted to let loose a flood of 
thoughts. The man with the iron mask in 
his cell would make an ordinary pot- 
boiler, but the figure laid out in death, 
with Louis the Fourteenth, the mask in 
hand, looking at the dead man’s face, per- 
haps for the first time, certainly for the 
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last, would be suggestive of a host of 
ideas — not cut and dried by the historian, 
but springing spontaneously out of the 
subject. It may be too much to say that 
art has no right to exist unless it is beau- 
tiful, but it is not too much to say there 
is, inthat case, no use in it. A squalid 
subject treated in an ugly manner, or a 
terrible one in a brutal manner, whatever 
may be its power, will never take a first 
place; it will be a brawler outside the 
temple of fame. As far as regards the 
highest art and poetry, the atmosphere of 
that temple is serene and untroubled. 
It will not do to say that the goddess 
shuts her gates upon all violence; on the 
contrary, atrocious deeds do often shape 
events which fill the world with calamity 
and clamor, violence ever to be renewed, 
the means defeating the end. These are 
remembered but too well, become only 
too famous. But art affects impressions 
only, and does not create facts, and it is 
instinctively felt that the real province of 
art is to deal with what is beautiful and 
ennobling. It may not do to insist too 
strictly on such limits, especially in times 
when the material conditions the artist 
must use are not beautiful or noble; but 
if what he has to represent fails in this 
respect, it cannot be less imperative that 
he should get what beauty he can into his 
production as a piece of handwork. Per- 
fect workmanship should always be re- 
quired. This unfortunately ceased with 
Vandyke,* though vigorous and almost 
always noble workmanship is to be found 
in the works of Reynolds, and dexterous 
workmanship in Gainsborough, but for 
pure beauty it will be necessary to go 
back to Lippi, Van Eyck, Bellini and his 
school. The clear edge, the purity of 


color, the serene precision of the touch. 


disappear even in the later works of Ti- 
tian, supreme as they are; in the arro- 
gance of power the serene perfection that 
can accompany humility only retires from 
the turmoil of splendor. The power of 
Titian and Tintoret might console per- 
haps for the loss of the more exquisite 
workmanship, but till that is possessed 
the painter should hold by the latter, 
which the critic should ever insist upon. 
The notion of power is a baneful idea to 
get into a painter’s head. It is an effec- 
tive quality, but one to which too much 
should not be sacrificed. The sustained 
power that gives one the idea of reticence 


* It must be understood that these remarks, and all 
remarks of a critical nature, are intended to have only 
a most general application to contemporary art. 
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is the quality that retains a permanent 
hold upon the spectator. 

Setting aside the wider and more gen- 
erous question of universal importance, 
the natural interest of family and country 
should create a regret that the nation so 
distinguished, materially, intellectually, 
and morally, as the English nation may 
fairly claim to be, has created no art of 
the highest poetic reach that ‘can be 
placed on a level with its other achieve- 
ments. England has realized a position 
unparallelled in the history of nations; 
her race, language, and institutions are 
spread over the whole habitable world. 
Let us be proud, but proud with anxious 
sense of responsibilities that make de- 
mand for the active exercise of all the 
highest qualities of human nature. Proud 
of being Englishmen we may justly be, 
for the position we hold implies that, with 
all our faults, we possess many of the 
greatest endowments. One of the great- 
est proofs —as great a proof probably as 
can reasonably be looked for —of innate 
worth to explain great success, is to be 
found in the fact that Englishmen ap- 
plaud well-earned victory over themselves. 
A Frenchman wins the Derby, a Cana- 
dian the scullers’ race; Australians win 
in the cricket-field amid deafening cheers. 
(All these victories, it must be remem- 
bered, are in things which the English- 
man thinks are his special property.) 
This, it may be asserted without much 
likelihood of contradiction, would be 
found nowhere else in the world, and is 
true nobility, the nobility of feeling that 
prefers worth to self. 

Fortunate accidents may place an un- 
worthy individual above his fellows on 
the pinnacle of greatness, and he may die 
before Nemesis overtakes him. The life 
of man is but short at the longest, but the 
life of a nation is long enough to permit 
the halting goddess to come up. That 
great qualities have been the source of 
our influence cannot be doubted, but it 
will require greater to preserve it — 
greater in the greatest sense, courage and 
honor, truth and widespread sympathy. 
The highest patriotism is to perceive 
what constitutes the real greatness of the 
nation, how far its grasp and influence 
are beneficial to humanity and in accord- 
ance with true progress — courage to 
hold, greater courage to let go her hold 
when justice demands, or nobler hands 
can take the guidance. These things are 
more or less widely, more or less dimly 
felt, and we should be encouraged to feel 
just pride in taking the lead in material 
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social progress, that we may understand 
and desire a just pride in taking the lead 
in higher developments. No one will 
dispute in theory that the fine arts belong 
as much as science and literature to these 
higher developments, but practically, as 
has before been said, that application of 
art which alone can claim this power is 
not demanded, and therefore is most 
rarely produced. It is not contended that 
it is desirable to encourage specially any 
particular direction of art genius: that 
may be left to national character and the 
age to determine, but it is necessary that 
the qualities that have made us great in 
other manifestations of mind and charac- 
ter should be demanded, else it is useless 
to expect that art can maintain a first 
place in the world’s serious interests. 

We have had a great and eventful his- 
tory, but, better than that, we still have, 
with all our faults, as a people, earnest 
and even noble aspiration. The national 
heart beats right, we are uneasy under a 
sense of wrong-doing, and feel strong 
desires to act justly. Such qualities do 
inspire our literature, and should inspire 
our art. Matthew Arnold, in a recent 
criticism on Wordsworth, says: “ Poetry 
is nothing less than the most perfect 
speech of man, that in which he comes 
nearest being able to utter the truth... . 
Noble and profound application of ideas 
to life is the most essential part of poetic 
greatness;” and, quoting from Voltaire, 
he continues: “ No nation has treated in 
poetry moral ideas with more energy than 
the English nation.” To assert that art 
is able to make such application distinctly 
would be foolish, but the noblest art can 
and does maintain the elevation poetry 
has lifted the mind into, and is therefore 
an agent of almost equal value, and it is 
this energy and depth Voltaire speaks of 
that it is so desirable to cultivate in the 
pursuit of art. We should expect it and 
demand it, or art cannot become serious, 
and to obtain this effect upon us heroic 
art must be noble in its treatment of the 
means at its disposition, line, color, and 
texture, and must have a correspondingly 
noble subject, though subject has perhaps 
less to do with it than character of utter- 
ance. The San Sisto Madonna at Dres- 
den may be cited as the highest example 
of art, but the same subject treated on a 
Dutch tile would hardly belong to the 
same category. A great work of high art 
is a noble theme treated in a noble man- 
ner, awakening our best and most rev- 
erential feelings, touching our generosity, 
our tenderness, or disposing us generally 
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to seriousness —a subject of human en- 
durance, of human justice, of human aspi- 
ration and hope, depicted worthily by 
the special means art has in her power to 
use. In Michael Angelo and Raphael 
we have high art, in Titian we have high 
art, in Turner we have high art. The 
first appeals to our highest sensibilities 
by majesty of line, the second mainly by 
dignified serenity, the third by splendor 
especially, the Englishman by a combina- 
tion of these qualities, but, lacking the 
directly human appeal to human sympa- 
thies, his work must be put on a lower 
level. 

In discussing high art it is well to com- 
pare it with literature of the same kind, 
for this has a language much more gen- 
erally understood in modern times than 
the language of art. Also, in estimating 
the different positions which literature 
and the arts take, we must put written 
poetry first. Art and music touch it with 
the spear of Ithuriel. Art approximates 
nearest to poetry or music according to 
its subject and treatment. The “ Bridge 
of Sighs” and “ Luck of Roaring Camp” 
belong to high art in poetry because they 
touch profoundly the highest and deepest 
feeling, though grotesque in style. The 
work of Hogarth is an almost identical 
example in painting. But all these be- 
long to high art in spite of, not because 
of, their grotesqueness. Bret Harte and 
Hogarth are not greater masters of their 
art bécause they make their attack upon 
our feelings by surprise rather than by 
solemn order of battle. The conquest 
may be as complete, but the victory is not 
greater because it takes us unprepared. 
For it must be owned our natural sense 
of propriety makes some demands. Di- 
ogenes unwashed and unkempt cannot 
sit beside Alexander splendid from con- 
quest without some shock to our feelings. 
Hence it is that the highest subjects de- 
mand the noblest treatment; otherwise 
there results some shock to our sense of 
congruity. The highest art in intention 
and most admirable embodiment is to be 
found in Hogarth; but because the mate- 
rial conditions did not permit of an appeal 
to a sense of nobility, no appreciation, no 
loudly-expressed opinion of his just claims 
by the best writers will ever be able to 
place him by the side of the greatest 
painters. Though he was in realit 
greater than most, he was forced to spea 
in a dialect, and cannot therefore compete 
with those poets who had the command 
of all the treasures of language. In Cruik- 
shank the same will be found. “The 
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Bottle” should make a stronger appeal 
to our hearts than the San Sisto Madonna 
at Dresden, but it lacks nobility and dig- 
nity of character, and does not fulfil one 
of the first requirements of great art. 
But though the first and greatest, the 
characteristics of epic utterance cannot 
be popular. This is but natural. ‘ The 
Luck of Roaring Camp” touches one’s 
sympathies more than the Iliad. “The 
Wreck of the Hesperus” is more affect- 
ing than the death of Dido. Measured 
by ey the highest dramatic com- 
position we know of cannot be compared 
with “Our Boys.” Yet, as long as hu- 
manity is humanity, man will yearn to 
ascend the heights human footsteps may 
not tread, and long to lift the veil that 
shrouds the enigma of being, and he will 
most prize the echo of this longing in 
even the incoherent expression of litera- 
ture, music, and art. 
G. F. WartTrTs. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
MY BABY OR MY DOG? 


WHAT a question for a paterfamilias to 
put! But how else can I put it? “My 
baby axd my dog,” I hear some one sug- 
gesting; but, dear reader, that evades the 
difficulty. Baby or dog is just as much 
one of those alternatives that have con- 
vulsed the world as Athanasian or Arian, 
Guelph or Ghibelline, Cavalier or Round- 
head, Sheite or Sunnite, Dizzy or Glad- 
stone. And I wish to treat of that alter- 
native. 

But as for the title, now my purpose is 
discovered, it shall be as thou wilt, thou 
who perusest. Let me now explain my 
meaning. : 

A craving for authority is the most po- 
tent of human ills. The dignity of the 
Upper House, the upper housemaid, the 
upper scullion, the upper anybody, is of 
countless importance in their own eyes. 
And why not? for provided number one 
can find a number two to be lorded over, 
with respect to that number two he is as 
supreme as the emperor of all the Rus- 
sias. The swallow-tails of Mr. Jones, the 
butler, are just as much an object of rev- 
erence to poor Jeames, arrayed in the 
gaudy livery of servitude, as the black- 
smith’s apron of Irak to the meanest 
soldier in the Persian hosts. Man and 
woman are alike in this respect; but the 
former is generally gratified with the exer- 
cise of authority long before he is fit for 
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it. Woman, on the contrary, is balked of 
her desire till she has taken the most 
momentous step of her lifetime. With 
her there is no gentle sliding into the 
ways of command. When she leaves the 
marriage-altar she feels that a strange 
new burden has been imposed on her: 
she has now to assume authority. It is 
with a sense of reluctance that she issues 
commands; witness the bashfulness of 
the young housekeeper. The tiara of 
wedded life and wedded responsibilities 
sits heavy on her brows until many weeks 
of office be past. Ultimately, I grant you, 
her rule is the more effectual by reason 
of the soft sympathy of her sway. 
Hitherto marriage and motherhood have 
been considered the proper field for wom- 
an’s talent; and what nobler vocation can 
there be than the construction of that 
human architecture? “To suckle fools 
and chronicle small beer,” was Iago’s 
cynical summary of the feminine func- 
tions, and has been a constant thorn in 
the side of modern agitators. I take it, 
however, the suckling of fools is a bigger 
business than is generally imagined, for 
“she who rocks the cradle sways the 
world.” Until within recent times a 
woman’s hanpiness or unhappiness was 
summed up in the alternative, marriage 
or no marriage. Marriage opened out to 
her a prospect of increasing responsibility 
and varied interests; while, without mar- 
riage, life was a mere barren waste, an 
aer senza stelle,a blank. In those days 
a mother lived for her children, who con- 
stituted the permanent link between her- 
self and her husband, and gave her her 
little realm of absolute command. How 
wisely her affairs were managed is no affair 
of ours; doubtless, as it was an absolute 
monarchy, the administration was more 
or less subject to abuses. In short, the 
married woman was the ideal of the un- 
married, and a subject of constant imita- 
tion. Did Mrs. de Vincey adore her 
Alfred, Miss de Vincey had an equal ad- 
miration for her Pompey. Did Lady 
Pommeroy ruin that child’s digestion with 
sweetmeats, Miss Pommeroy was equally 
careful to distend that poodle’s stomach 
with sugarplums. If the Baroness von 
Blitzen was just a little too sharp with 
her boy, Fraulein’s Dachshund was sure 
to sufter for it. Thus, from imitation, 
this.spurious wedlock between the human 
and canine rose into rivalry with the oth- 
er, till old Miss Caudle was heard with 
something akin to interest when she stated 
in the roundest terms that, “ as compared 
with her King Charles, children were 
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more bother than they were worth — nasty, 
squalling, little brats!” At length it 
came to be a matter of course that all 
willy-nilly spinsters went to the canine 
race to be consoled for the evils of imper- 
fect civilization. Nowadays, also, though 
the equalizing tendency of social reform 
is wiping out all broad and black lines, I 
confidently believe that if a census were 
instituted of dogs kept by old maids and 
women in general of desolate condition, 
it would be found the number of these 
animals is reduced by just as many single 
ladies as are at present concerned in peti- 
tioning her Majesty for the removal of 
women’s disabilities. 

A quaint old Greek poet, in ascribing 
the qualities of animals to womankind, 
says that some women are /ike dogs. 
Such a one is a curious, gossiping wom- 
an, always running about and hunting up 
scraps of news about everybody and ev- 
erything; “nor” (I quote Mr. Mahaffy’s 
translation) “can her husband make her 
stop even with threats, though in a rage 
he should knock her teeth out with a 
stone, nor though he speak to her gently, 
even when she is sitting in company with 
yuests.” Without wishing to make any 

urther comparison between these unpleas- 
ant ladies and the advocates of feminine 
franchise than that in both cases consid- 
erable energy is displayed, we may con- 
jecture that old Simonides detected the 
connection between the ungratified desire 
for authority as developing activity, and 
affection for animals, dogs in particular. 
We all know how high party feeling runs 
nowadays with regard to marriage, and 
“baby or dog” is only one expression of it. 

In the importance of the question here 
concealed, the length of this preamble 
finds its excuse. Indeed, to attempt a 
discussion of the matter as it deserves is 
too grave an undertaking, nor is sufficient 
space available for it. Let it then suffice 
that I should approach the problem from 
an indirect point of view. 

Reader, I am a paterfamilias. 

First, then, I will give you the character 
of my dog. “Of course,” I hear you say, 
“he is a remarkable dog, or why this cog- 
a-ldne?” Notatall; I regret to have to 
contradict you. He is quite an ordinary 
dog — perfectly ordinary. The ugliest of 
human beings has a sort of beauty; so 
the most ordinary of dogs has a sort of 
remarkabilitv. _Punch—I beg pardon, 
he should have had a more ceremonious 
introduction — is no wandering Willie, no 
canine prodigy, no subject for Landseer’s 
human animalisms. Punch is always a 
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dog, essentially a dog—a John Bull of 
caninity; not that he is dogged in his 
doggism, no! it is the natural result of his 
honesty. He has no pedigree — the more 
the dog for that perchance. He came to 
me from the Dog’s Home, that godsend 
to the persecuted. He is a short, round, 
brown retriever, of no particular dignity 
of presence, of no particular silkiness of 
coat. He is not ill-bred, not well-bred. 
In short, he belongs to the respectable 
middle class of dogs. He has few front 
teeth (he gave me permission to look into 
his mouth, knowing that I should not 
misrepresent him); he has a touch of 
asthma and a touch of rheumatism; he 
feeds sparingly, but will eat anything. 

The most salient point of his character 
is imperturbability. He is apparently at 
home everywhere ; no locality, no combi- 
nation of circumstances appears unfa- 
miliar to him —kitchen, drawing-room, 
phaeton, guard’s van, kennel sub Fove, 
pursuit of the rabbit, pursuit of the omni- 
bus, all are alike to him. He brings the 
Daily News and the Pail Mail with equal 
contentment. The streets of London 
contain no novelty for him: lord mayor’s 
shows, steam rollers, electric lights, and 
menageries are dignified with a pause and 
a sniff, for Punch is satisfied that he has 
seen something very like them all before. 

His master he recognizes as such with 
respectful deferentiality, not with obtru- 
siveservility. He is grateful for attention, 
but never solicits it. Towards mankind in 
general he preserves a confiding and lib- 
eral attitude; strange to say, one and all, 
he trusts them. And why? Because, 
stranger still, they are always kind to 
him; they care about him twenty times as 
much as he cares about them. As he 
trots along the pavement, no one — not 
even the old women are afraid of him; he 
looks so sane, and his tail oscillates so 
contentedly. I have often wondered how 
he passed into this condition of mind, 
that mankind in general were zo¢ to be 
treated with distance and suspicion. Was 
it the result of long acquaintance? Hard- 
ly, I think, because it is just this indepen- 
dont attitude which disarms them towards 
him. Was it and is it his goodness and 
singleness of heart? This is more proba- 
ble. Oris it some such reason as made 
the German philosopher remark that, 
amid the wickedness of mankind, it is 
good to look into a dog’s face and say, 
“ Here, at least, is an honest friend”? 
Does Punch say, “ Dogdom is full of all 
guile; mankind is too stupid to be dis- 
honest”? Who knows ? 
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He has one weakness, and that is a 
cat; all his superfluity of spirits is merged 
in an immoderate desire to behold, run 
after, and bark at a cat. The love-song 
of that tile-haunting animal is a source of 
pleasure to him, even when its echoes 
reach the genteel atmosphere of the draw- 
ing-room —not that he ruffles the tran- 
quillity of that sanctuary with a whine or 
a bark; you wrong him if you think that 
for a moment. He merely beats time 
with his ears, elevating first one and then 
the other. Freed from these trammels 
his behavior is different. The sight of a 
cat makes him frantic. He will rush 
down a whole street, not to murder one of 
these innocent creatures, only to bark at 
her and make her run away — which, by 
the way, she never does, for she knows it 
is only his joke. ‘“ Here we are again!” 
“ Be off now, or I’ll !” represents the 
sum total of the bellicose operations be- 
tween them. Once, however — I blush to 
repeat it; and yet why should I? for that 
has been his only crime, and one sin, be 
it a sufficiently heinous one, makes a good 
man greater—si non errdsset, fecerat 
tlle minus —once, I say, he killed a cat; 
but dux femina facti, a woman was at the 
bottom of it. He was keeping company 
with a lady of superior breeding, but less 
morality, and she doubtless egged him 
on. She made it the price of her atten- 
tions. “ Show me your pedigree,” asked 
the haughty dame. “ /ch habe Nichts und 
doch genug,” he replied, with something 
of the modern spirit. ‘“ Then prove me 
your worth by prowess in the field.” “If 
doughty deeds my lady please,” he said — 
and straightway did the deed. But the 
ghost of the victim haunts him in his 
dreams. 

There is one habit he has which per- 
plexes me, and seems to indicate the ex- 
istence of complex mental phenomena. 
Each morning, as the appointed hour 
draws near for me to quit breezy and 
suburban leisure for the stifling fogs of 
officialism, whither it is my habit to pro- 
ceed on foot, Punch becomes excited; 
and when at length I go into the hall, and 
put on my coat, his excitement is tremen- 
dous. But he does not caper about or 
bark in the house; this, he knows, would 
be unmannerly. Consequently he retires 
into the library, and simulates indiffer- 
ence. He cannot, however, suppress an 
occasional whine of impatience, and his 
frequent change of position indicates the 
unrest{ul condition of his mind. Now he 
hears the sound of the latch, and his 
agitation reaches a climax. Still, how- 
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ever, he maintains his self-control. If 
the front door slam without the permis- 
sive whistle, he yields to despondency ; 
but if I give him leave to accompany me 
his joy is great, and he testifies his grati- 
tude by offering to carry my umbrella. 
This side of Punch’s character I confess 
my inability to explain. Either he is 
actuated by motives of pride, which pre- 
vent his wishing to appear in the light of 
asking a favor; or he is apprehensive of 
being betrayed into an unseemly exhibi- 
tion of feeling ; or, perchance, like others 
I wot of, he will not give expression to 
his opinions for fear of being contradicted. 
Dr. Johnson remarks that our natural 
inclination is to obtain things in the near- 
est way, and that we are only cured of 
this by education. Punch’s conduct, then, 
seems to indicate a very advanced stage 
of civilization. So much for my dog, and 
I think you will allow that he is an inter- 
esting and lovable companion. 

As to my baby, I must inform you that 
my impressions are only first impressions, 
the infant in question having but lately 
attained to the dignity of a nurse. 

It was the practice, old Samuel Butler 
tells us, amongst a people whom he calls 
“ Chineses,” who, whoever they may have 
been, were many centuries nearer the 
acme of civilization than ourselves, for the 
father, on the birth of a child, to retire to 
his bed and receive the condolences of 
his friends, while the mother was sent 
about her duties as usual. This is sensi- 
ble ; but what a lamentable inversion of 
this practice exists with us! Up-stairs 
the father is treated with ignominy, in- 
sulted by a stranger whose sex prevents 
him from retaliating, regarded as an inter- 
loper, and scarcely even allowed to in- 
spect the origo mali. He retires to his 
library, and seeks consolation in study, 
looking forward to meal-time in order to 
break the monotony of the day. Time 
wears on. He rings his bell, which is not 
answered ; he wants coals, but is forced to 
do without them ; the fire goes out, and he 
puts on an overcoat; he hears the fre- 
quent slam of the area gate, and the sound 
of strange male laughter in the basement. 
Dinner-time arrives; he has ordered a 
simple meal in order not to give trouble ; 
the cover is lifted, and discloses a chop. 
The servant departs in haste, as well she 
may; for when he inserts the knife the 
result is too nauseous for description. 
The meal has evidently not given much 
trouble. He rings the bell, and, with a 
satirical emphasis worthy of a more in- 
telligent audience, requests that “that 
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may be removed and have the chill taken 
off.” Next night he dines with a few 
friends at the club, goes to the play, and 
returns to find the doors barred against 
him. From this period of a man’s exist- 
ence might well be dated the commence- 
ment of a depraved career. 

Such being the attendant circumstances, 
it cannot be imagined that a father is nat- 
urally predisposed to be favorable to his 
offspring; the treatment he experiences 
during the short and scanty interviews he 
has with it is not calculated to increase 
his feelings of paternity towardsit. If he 
asks questions, they are answered with a 
curtness amounting to incivility; if he 
makes remarks, they are regarded as the 
gibberings of a baboon or the mutterings 
of a lunatic, while it is dinned into his ears 
that the child is an exact reproduction of 
the mother, and bears no resemblance 
whatever to himself. This is evidently 
meant for an insult, and, whether it may 
mortify the parent’s feelings or not, the 
obvious malevolence with which the sen- 
tence is pointed cannot fail to be unpleas- 
ant. 

Let it be granted, then, that a father 
who loves his newborn child must indeed 
have a partiality for babies. Nowa baby 
per se have a rooted objection to, an ob- 
jection founded on a long and varied 
experience. Who does not know the 
misery of paying an afternoon visit to a 
young and charming mother, who thinks 
“you must just see baby before you go ” ? 
The bell is rung, and nurse and baby are 
sent for. The interval is lengthy. The 
mother hints that “nurse does not like 
bringing baby down-stairs.” You begin 
to imagine that “ nurse” must be a sensi- 
ble sort of person. The moments length- 
en, and conversation becomes more and 
more impossible; you both sit facing the 
door in a state of nervous anxiety. Pres- 
ently footsteps are heard, and likewise 
those unearthly sounds which nurses im- 
agine to be pleasing to babies. The door 
opens. Now the momentous question 
flashes across you in all the terrible ear- 
nestness of reality. Are you to rise and 
rush to the door with outstretched arms 
and mingled expressions of joy and grati- 
tude? If so, be sure you can sustain 
your effusive attitude, for a collapse will 
entail upon you untold ignominy. On the 
contrary, stop where you are, and you lay 
yourself open to the charge of brutal in- 
difference. Here is a fit occasion for the 
intervention of the heavenly powers! So, 
when at length you are brought face to 
face with this terrible object, what course 
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are you to pursue? The same dilemma 
again. Yourinaction begets suspicion on 
the part of your friend, while facetious 
interference brings down on you the 
wrath of the nurse and the pol of the 
infant. 

I am peculiarly unfitted to deal with 


humanity in this embarrassing stage. © 


Some years ago I was travelling by train 
in a full carriage which contained, 
amongst other people, a nurse and baby 
of some two years ofage. This ill-starred 
brat fixed its eyes steadily upon me ; so 
in a good-natured way, wishing to afford 
it some amusement, I made a grimace. 
The consequences, though flattering to 
my powers of facial expression, were dis- 
astrous in the extreme. Howl succeeded 
howl. Nurse caught the babe to her 
bosom, and me zz flagrante delicto. The 
thrilling nature of the scene caused all the 
occupants of the compartment, hitherto 
strangers, to become linked together as it 
were by common sympathy against a 
common enemy. I never should have be- 
lieved that mere looks could be so preg- 
nant. J was the base man! J was the 
desecrator of hearths and homes, the 
oppressor of the widow and the orphan! 
. . . 1 changed carriages at the next sta- 
tion. 

Somebody — Sheridan, I suppose — 
said that of all wines he liked other peo- 
ple’s the best; this expresses my feeling 
about babies. Sheridan’s reasons, how- 
ever, differ from mine. He liked other 
people’s wine better than his own because 
he saw more of it; I like other people’s 
babies better than my own because I see 
less of them. In the far West, according 
to Mr. Herbert Spencer, the title of father 
is so essential to respectability, that it is 
the custom to call a childless man the 
father of his dog. Of what moment is not 
that step from honorary fatherhood to 
fatherhood proper? Shall I confess that 
I hanker after retrogression in this mat- 
ter? 

What! madam, you say I am heartless, 
unnatural —that I would ignore a natural 
law on which the whole of society is 
based. In short, you express your ut- 
most abhorrence of me and my opinions. 
Be itso! England is a free country, and 
as a man may state his opinions, so ma 
another insinuate that he thinks both 
them and him beneath contempt. Nay, 
madam, I will go a step further. Such 
reverence have I for the female sex, that 
I would give them all opportunity to 
enunciate their ideas. You shall horse- 
whip me. I am at home every day at four 
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o’clock, and I will take every care that a 
serviceable horsewhip shall be in the hall. 
A generous offer! but you will not come. 

Ha! madam, I know you! You have 
one house in Grosvenor Square, and an- 
other in Hampshire. The nursery is as 
far removed from the apartments which 
you inhabit “as from the centre thrice to 
the utmost pole.” Your children are pre- 
sided over by women from foreign lands, 
and the ghost of a squeal never ruffled 
“your slumbrous shrine’s perfumed at- 
mosphere.” A powdered flunkey an- 
nounced to you the first appearance of a 
“ grinder” in the tender gums of your son 
and heir; and you went to the county ball 
the night he had bronchitis. Nay! hold 
thy peace; thou art not alone in thy gen- 
eration. 

Unnatural! heartless ! egotistical! Yes, 
I fear your accusations are true. Yet 
these very qualities, which have earned 
me your dislike, may allow of their owner 
possessing a certain sentiment towards 
his infant that the charitable would con- 
strue into the gentler attributes of pater- 
nity. This egotism in me becomes met- 
amorphosed, commercially, into a feeling 
of vested interest; humanly, into a con- 
sciousness of authorship. I ask — impar- 
tially, be it understood—is more than 
this possible for a rational creature? 
“Poor inch of nature,” as he is there 
asleep, with his little animal passions 
translated to the world of dream — for we 
conjecture, by the movement of his lips, 
that he is plunged in visions of boundless 
pap — what prognostications can we dis- 
cern in him of nobility and greatness? 
Is it not dawn without sunrise? He has 
the form and semblance of humanity ; but 
what besides? Like a wooden leg ina 
pantaloon, there is a sense of incomplete- 
ness about him. He is fearfully and won- 
derfully made. He is constructed so as to 
wail when he is hungry, to sleep when he 
is sated. He is a perfect machine, and a 
— one; for he keeps the whole 

ousehold in motion—not so unlovely 
neither. But, like a model steam-engine 
in a glass case, what is the use of him? 
Everybody worships him; and why? Not 
perhaps tor what he is, but for what he 
willbe. Presumptive prescience! I have 
a kitten who compares with him most 
favorably. Firstly, it makes no noise; 
secondly, it feeds itself with little or no 
commotion ; and, thirdly, Providence has 
furnished it with all the essentials of 
amusement in the shape of a tail. ‘“ Look 
on this picture and on that.” 
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“My dear fellow, yes; this isn’t the 
thing, you know; it isn’t the thing. You 
start with the enunciation of a thesis, a 
distinct thesis, which you treat in the 
most discursive manner, and at the end 
‘i haven’t really discussed your prob- 
em or recorded your own views upon the 
question. Form, my dear fellow, is a 
primary condition of art.” 

This is the dictum of Savile Brown, 
most dreaded when anonymous. Perhaps 
he is right. But I deny the 77ght of any 
man, except Marwood —and his time has 
not yet come —to force me to a conclu- 
sion. There is, however, a solution to the 
problem. Let me whisper it in your ear, 
reader — but no! the problem solves itself. 
Listen to those sounds of infant wailing, 
not so hard to hear. Perchance, though, 
you are notafamily man; then, doubtless, 
your compositions are models of lucid 
diction, harmonious proportion, clear 
common sense. No housemaid, big with 
orders from the ofher department, enters 
your study in your absence, brushes away 
the cobwebs of imagination, and effaces 
the dusty evidences of former toil, which 
should be the germs of triumph to come 
—who sees no order where order is. 
“Brutal housemaid! base-minded, dull- 
headed wench!” you say; but that house- 
maid and those sounds of wailing are just 
as much elements of this essay as the 
thesis with which I prefaced it. It was 
not a blind, not a covert device to bribe 
your attention. You may be angry and 
disappointed ; but remember you are not 
a family man, and that others of us are. 
“When fools speak, a wise man should 
be there to hear.” I am the fool of 
course; youare the wise man. But grant 
me this, that I have put before you a state 
of things which cries aloud reform, 
and for which there appears to be no 
practicable remedy. Let me, too, make a 
suggestion, a suggestion shadowy and 
delicately implied; for, to tell you the 
truth, I have some fears on the score of 
the Hampshire lady, and I feel bound to 
keep my word about the horsewhip. It 
was a main sociological principle of one 
of Swift’s mythical peoples, that the child 
had no cause of gratitude to its father or 
mother for bringing it into the world, 
being a world of misery and strife. This 
peculiarity was attended with a peculiarly 
happy result: the child was educated 
apart from the parental roof. A reversal 
of premisses often leads to a like deduc- 
tion. My theory of the relations between 
father and son is diametrically different. 
A man, when he becomes a father, is born 
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anew — is translated, as it were, to an- 
other world. Before this his life was all 
joy and peace; it is only now that he 
makes acquaintance with that “world of 
misery and strife.” He is transmogrified ; 
he descends the scale of creation; he 
becomes an inferior animal. From the 
depths of his degradation he beholds his 
servants draining his pockets, and lord- 
ing it over himself and his belongings; 
his home has become a house of bondage. 
His child is his father who brings him 
into this world, and society expects that 
between it and him there should be a 
constant interchange of grateful senti- 
ment. Bah! if society were not imper- 
sonal, I would kick it. in Bs 


From The Contemporary Review. 
THE NEW FICTION.* 


IT has been more than once remarked 
that when history came to be properly 
written it would eclipse in attractiveness 
all the fiction that could be invented and 
put into books; and, indeed, there is 
some such saying to be found either in 
the writings or the reported words of 
Macaulay. That distinguished man and 
delightful historian had his own reasons 
for knowing that the biography of nations 
might be found interesting even by read- 
ers outside the class of students proper. 
But the day is yet far off when the his- 
torian shall jostle the novelist out of his 
place. Within the last twenty years the 
novel proper has undergone a develop- 
ment which may still be pronounced as- 
tonishing even by those who have been 
accustomed to consider it, and has taken 
rank side by side — at no humiliating dis- 
tance, though, of course, not close — with 
poetry and philosophy, formally so en- 
titled. It is far otherwise than sarcas- 
tically true that “ Romola” and “ Daniel 
Deronda” cannot be called light reading ; 
and, passing away from fiction of that 
graver sort, it is abundantly clear that not 
even yet has criticism done all the work 


* The Egoist: A Comedy in Narrative. By George 
Meredith. 

Pendennis. By W. M. Thackeray. 

David Copperfield. By Charles Dickens. 

Villette. Wy Currer Bell. 

Sylvia’s Lovers. By Mrs. Gaskell. 

Three Brothers. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

Madcap Violet. By William Black. 

Far fromthe Madding Crowd. By Thomas Hardy. 

Cripps the Carrier. y R. D. Blackmore. 

Phineas Finn. By Anthony Trollope. . 

Daniel Deronda. By George Eliot. 

The Heir of Redclyffe. By Miss rong 

Alec Forbes of Howglen. By George MacDonald. 


which the new fiction has cut out for it 
in the way of widening its scope and 
improving the instruments by which it 
endeavors to trace the more subtle affilia- 
tions of literature. It may almost be said 
that there is now a branch of criticism 
specially, if not exclusively, applying to 
novels; and, perhaps, it may be added 
that the critics who cultivate this branch 
of work do not yet feel themselves quite 
up to their work. In fact, the new fic- 
tion is a product for which the canons 
were not ready, and some of the best 
things said about it and what it foretells 
are little better than self-conscious talk to 
fill up time. 

Of course the notion that the historian 
could ever supersede the novelist is ab- 
surd. However little short of chaotic our 
present criticism may be in such matters, 
there can be no risk in laying it down that 
the historic faculty and the poetic facult 
are two very different things. So muc 
to begin with; and it carries us a long 
way. Macaulay had poetic faculty, though 
it was very narrow; but it is certain he 
would have made a grotesque failure of a 
novel, if he had attempted one. Lord 
Brougham did write a novel, but it was 
rather aborted than produced ; and those 
who have never seen it may be thankful 
for a mercy not small —there are things 
one would much rather never have known. 
What sort of novel would Mr. Grote have 
written? But novelists have written his- 
tory, and Mr. Thackeray, who contem- 
plated writing it, would possibly have 
succeeded. We say possibly ; because 
his lectures on the four Georges, and 
on the humorists of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, do not encourage one to dispense 
with phrases of conjecture in this matter. 
That George Eliot could write history is 
certain, and it would surprise no one if 
she were to leave some really monumental 
work of that order behind her. Bulwer- 
Lytton did write history, and not unsuc- 
cessfully. So did the author of ‘Caleb 
Williams” and “St. Leon.” If Defoe 
could not have succeeded as an histo- 
rian, it would only have been because he 
was such “a matter-of-lie man ” (to quote 
Charles Lamb’s phrase), that he could 
never copy straight on. “Is that all?” 
asked the Scotch advocate, when his cli- 
ent had apparently completed his state- 
ment of his case— “Is that all?” And 
the client replied, “ Ou ay, man; that’s a’ 
the truth; ye maun put the lees till’t 
yoursel’.” It is to be feared that Defoe, 
while he was telling his true historical 





story, would, by the necessity of his na- 
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ture, have added “lees till’t” in abun- 
dance. And as this brings us up to a 
point, we may as well stop in an enumera- 
tion which might easily be carried on to 
an indefinite length. 

Let a man tell what story he will, he is 
sure to add “lees till’t,” though uncon- 
sciously. Lord Macaulay did it in his 
historical and biographical writings, and 
no man has done it more than Mr. Carlyle. 
The involuntary false touches come out 
of a writer’s idiosyncrasy. But it is not 
here that we arrive at the essential differ- 
ence between the genius of the novelist 
and that of the historian. Even when 
the writer is fond of taking an historical 
basis for his work —like Sir Walter Scott, 
for example — his manner is obviously 
different. Nor does mere excess of detail 
or picturesqueness make all the difference. 
It lies largely in the 7//ing up and in the 

ervading air of personal intimacy which 
belongs to the novel, as distinguished 
from the history. You are supposed to 
know how the historian came by his 
knowledge, and when he makes a fancy 
picture he tells you so, directly or indi- 
rectly. Not so the novelist. The novel- 
ist tells you with impossible minuteness 
the most secret soliloquy of a man’s 
mind; has unrestrained access to a lady’s 
boudoir, and will tell you all she did there 
at a given time, though the door was 
locked, and the curtains drawn. From 
end to end of his story he does not give 
you his authority, and you are not ex- 
pected to ask for it. On the contrary, 
that would destroy the illusion. The 
whole of his work consists of digested 
and transformed experience presented to 
you under arrangements new to himself. 
It is all true, except as to “the way it is 
put,” and you feel that it is true — that is, 
if the work be good of the kind; but you 
cannot “ condescend upon particulars ” as 
to when and where it all happened. Of 
course, we are now taking only a general 
view of the matter —there are plenty of 
books coming under the category of the 
novel which are more or less historical ; 
but it is admitted that the task of writing 
a work of fiction avowedly founded on 
fact is one of extreme delicacy. 

It is upon the point of filling up that 
we easily arrive at perhaps the most ob- 
vious difference between novel and his- 
tory. It is quite certain that Napoleon 
dined; and that he had many interest- 
ingly painful discussions with Josephine 
before putting her away. In point of 
fact, our interest in Napoleon was so 
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of historians gave us a good deal of 
personal gossip about him, and in pro- 
portion, as we come to feel intimate with 
a personage, we excuse such writing. 
But to introduce it into history, if the 
scale of the writing be large, is a difficult 
task, and we are sure to be sensible of a 
sort of jolt or jerk in passing from one 
passage to another, unless the artist be 
one of consummate skill. If a novelist 
had conceived a Napoleon, and had intro- 
duced the repudiation of Josephine and 
the marriage to Marie Louise, he would 
have told the story by fixing on occasions 
and scenes unimportant in themselves, 
and filling up till he interested us; at the 
same time telling the story in the most 
complete manner conceivable. You would 
have been introduced, perhaps, to the lady 
and the Little Corporal taking coffee to- 
gether, —the most insignificant and do- 
mestic scene in the world, — and then you 
would have been told all the conversation : 
how Napoleon knit his brow at a particu- 
lar moment; how Josephine panted with 
suppressed anger and suppressed affec- 
tion, but put her hand to her left side and 
kept the tears down; how the coffee got 
cold; how the bread and butter was left 
untasted; or how one little slice was 
eaten as a feint. You would have had as 
much of the humor and the pathos as the 
novelist’s imagination of what passed (all 
in the most minute detail) could help you 
to; and by the time you got to the end of 
the chapter you would find you had passed 
a crisis of the story. Anybody who has 
never done such a thing before, but will 
upon this hint examine the structure of a 
modern novel, will be struck, above all 
things, with the manner in which the main 
story is left to be gathered from details in 
themselves commonplace. “Jane was 
giddy and Alfred was irritable; they had 
a quarrel and parted last June.” That 
would be in the manner of the historian, 
and it would be sufficient for his purpose; 
but, of course, the novelist would fill up 
that outline, while the historian was off 
and away to something else with which 
the quarrel between ‘Jane and Alfred 
stood, we will suppose, in some large re- 
lation. It is a pleasant exercise to ana- 
lyze a good novel in this way —to take 
the chapters one by one, and note what 
they are made of; how little “incident” 
and how much story. We undertake to 
affirm that the result of such an analysis 
will invariably be a surprise to the reader 
— it should, of course, be made after he 
has read the novel, and if it is a familiar 
one, so much the better. 
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But let us listen to a few sentences 
from the prelude to Mr. George Mere- 
dith’s last novel, “ The Egoist.” 


The world is possessed of a certain big 
book, the biggest book on earth; that might 
indeed be called the Book of Earth; whose 
title is the Book of Egoism, and it is a book 
full of the world’s wisdom. So full of it, and 
of such dimensions is this book, in which the 
generations have written ever since they took 
to writing, that to be profitable to us the book 
needs a powerful compression, . . . The real- 
istic method of a conscientious transcription 
of all the visible, and a repetition of all the 
audible, is mainly accountable for our present 
branfulness, and that projongation of the 
vasty and the noisy, out of which, as from an 
undrained fen, steams the malady of same- 
ness, our modern malady. ... We have the 
malady, whatever may be the cure, or the 
cause. We drove in a body to Science the 
other day for an antidote; which was as if 
tired pedestrians should mount the engine-box 
of headlong trains ; and Science introduced us 
to our o’er-hoary ancestry — them in the Orien- 
tal posture ; whereupon we set up a primeval 
chattering to rival the Amazon forest nigh 
nightfall, cured, we fancied. And before day- 
break our disease was hanging on to us again, 
with the extension of a tail. We had it fore 
and aft. We were the same, and animals into 
the bargain. That is all we got from Science. 

Art is the specific. . . . In comedy is the 
singular scene of charity issuing out of disdain 
under the stroke of honorable laughter; and 
Ariel released by Prospero’s wand from the 
fetters of the damned with Sycorax. And this 
laughter of reason refreshed is floriferous, like 
the magical great gale of the shifty spring 
deciding for summer. You hear it giving the 
delicate spirit his liberty. Listen, for com- 
parison, to an unleavened society ; a low as of 
the udderful cow past milking-hour! O fora 
titled ecclesiastic to curse, to excommunica- 
tion, that unholy thing! So far an enthusiast 
perhaps ; but he should have a hearing. 

Concerning pathos, no ship can now set sail 
without pathos, and we are not totally deficient 
of pathos. 


Mr. George Meredith is an original 
writer of fiction, who has never quite 
fallen into the ranks of the order; indeed, 
he is perhaps more of a poet, specifically, 
than of a novelist, and above all things 
capable of ane a humorist of the Shan- 
dean school. If that novel of his with 
which, for convenience, we have headed 
our list, had been written as a series of 
sketches or “ magic lantern slides,” to use 
Coleridge’s phrase concerning Goethe’s 
“ Faust,” it would have been more suc- 
cessful; but he was bound down to the 
forms of the novel proper, and the need 
of continuity of narration has strained 
the genius of the author of “ The Shav- 





ing of Shagpat” — that very delightful 
book. But it would not be easy to find a 
modern writer of fiction better entitled 
than he is to express opinions like those 
we have quoted. At all events, that curi- 
ous passage concerning the “ Book of 
Earth,” which is “full of the world’s wis- 
dom,” and the dictum that “the realistic 
method . . . is mainly accountable for our 
present branfulness” and “the modern 
malady of sameness,” should be con- 
sidered, though the present paper may 
be too small in compass to take them in. 
Deferring that, however, we will glance 
at the more recent fortunes of the novel, 
especially with regard to the “religious 
classes.” 

Even lately — within a month or two — 
we have had intelligent men condemning 
novels as worthless, not to say mischiev- 
ous reading; and it is surely not more 
than seven or eight years ago since the 
Archbishop of York caused some surprise 
and a little downright wonder by admit- 
ting in some public address of his, that 
there were novels which might be read 
without harm, and indeed with both pleas- 
ure and profit, The word “ Evangeli- 
cal” has, like many other words, been 
very much clipped as to its ordinary 
meaning, and we do not know whether 
Dr. Thomson would claim it as a descrip- 
tive adjective or not; but it is more than 
safe to say that among Evangelical people 
in the old sense the novel has not yet 
been naturalized, and never can be with- 
out a breach of logical propriety. Never- 
theless, novels go everywhere nowadays, 
leaving out of consideration a few very 
“close” circles. . The number of Evan- 
gelical readers — using the word in its 
old narrow sense —is larger than ever; 
but the increase has been chiefly among 
the uneducated classes. These, we need 
not say, have multiplied enormously, and 
among them there is no intentional or. 
conscious relaxation of the old straitlaced 
notions of what is good for “ saints ” to 
read. There is a considerable difference 
in the practice; but the theory is the 
same; the formal teaching is the same; 
and when the law is laid down it is laid 
down in the old terms — exactly, fully, 
and without abatement. As it happens, 
the questions thus arising lie at the root 
of some that strongly interest us in this 
discussion; and though we cannot here 
push them to their limits, we cannot pos- 
sibly omit them. 

It is not more than thirty years — it is 
not twenty years —since the condemna- 
tion of the novel, in what were known as 
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the “religious circles,” was absolute and 
unreserved. How the change in practice 
and sentiment (we are careful not to use 
the word opinion) came about is another 
matter; one that will fall to be considered 
by us almost immediately. But we might 
almost say that it was brought about sur- 
reptitiously — that the new fiction, so dif- 
ferent from the old, made good its footing 
in the teeth of reasons which remained 
the same, and were felt to remain the 
same. In plain words, the majority of 
the strictly-so-defined religious public 
have, in admitting the novel, “sinned 
against light and knowledge” (as they 
would say). We have, in truth, one more 
episode of a very old story. Wrong opin- 
ions (we are, of course, assuming that the 
old religious judgment against novels was 
wrong) rarely give way, so far as the mul- 
titude are concerned, before right reason ; 
they are gradually weakened by the force 
of circumstance ; then a new tone of sen- 
timent grows up by degrees, rises “like 
an exhalation,” and influences conduct ; 
but it is long before it consolidates or 
takes decided shape, so that the new 
opinion may adopt it as a garment ora 
shell. The subject is so curious as well 
to deserve treatment in some detail, how- 
ever brief. 

There is a well-known work for stu- 
dents, written by an American divine, 
which had an immense circulation in this 
country a generation ago, and is still 
largely read. It contains some admirably 
wise counsel, and not a little really power- 
ful writing. Thirty years ago this work 
was edited by no less respectable an au- 
thority than “the Rev. Thomas Dale, 
M.A., Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s, 
and Vicar of St. Pancras,” a writer who 
had, in his day, some repute as a poet 
among readers who were not exacting in 
the matter of verse: some of his poems, 
such as “ A Father’s Grief,” “A Daugh- 
ter’s Grief,” are still prized for the pur- 
poses of the popular selections in use 
among mildly serious readers. We men- 
tion this for an obvious reason: Mr. Dale 
was a man of taste; he was supposed, 
like Mr. Melvill (for example), to have a 
peculiarly intellectual class of hearers, 
and his readers were of about the same 
order and rank as those of Dr. Croly and 
L.E. L. He might, therefore, have been 
expected to append a foot-note if he felt 
that what the American divine said about 
works of fiction was absurd, or even very 
wide of the mark. But he does nothing 
of the kind, and the young English stu- 
dent is left to make the best he can of 





despicable trash, such as we are now 
going to abbreviate. The general topic 
of the author is poetry and fiction. 


“What shall be said of such works as those 
of Byron? Can we not learn things from him 
which cannot be learned elsewhere?” I reply, 
yes, just as you would learn, while treading the 
burning lava, what could not be learned else- 
where. . . . Would you thank a man for fitting 
up your study, and adorning it with much that 
is beautiful ; and if, at the same time, he filled 
it with images and ghosts of the most disgust- 
ing and awful description, which were to abide 
there, and be continually dancing around you 
all your life? Is he a benefactor to his species, 
who, here and there, throws out a beautiful 
thought, or a poetic image; but as you stoop 
to pick it up, chains upon you a putrid carcase, 
which you can never throw off? I believe a 
single page may be selected from Lord Byron’s 
works, which has done more hurt to the mind 
and the heart of the young than all his writings 
have ever done good ; but he will quickly pass 
from notice, and is doomed to be exiled from 
the libraries of all virtuous men. It is a bless- 
ing to the world that what is putrid must soon 
pass away. The carcase hung in chains will 
be gazed at for a short time in horror; but 
men will soon turn their eyes away, and re- 
move even the gallows on which it swung. 


Now, it must not for one moment be 
imagined that this verdict concerning 
Byron is one that would be considered 
out of date in circles which are the imme- 
diate successors, at this moment, of such 
circles as those which welcomed invective 
like the above. And the same might be 
said of the verdict concerning the novel 
proper (as distinguished from stories in 
verse like Byron’s). Let it be noticed 
that Scott is inculpated : — 


“ But,” say you, “has my author ever read 
Byron and Moore, Hume and Paine, Scott, 
Bulwer, and Cooper?” Yes, he has read them 
all with too much care. He knows every rock 
and every quicksand ; and he solemnly declares 
to you that the only good which he is con- 
scious of ever having received from them, is a 
deep impression that men who possess talents 
of such compass and power, and so perverted 
in their application, must meet the day of 
judgment under a responsibility which wotld 

e cheaply removed by the price of a world. 
. » « When you have read and digested all 
that is really valuable — and that is comprised 
in what describes the history of man in all 
circumstances in which he has actually been 
placed — then betake yourself to works of im- 
agination. “But can you not, in works of 
fiction, have the powers of the imagination 
enlarged, and the mind taught tosoar?” Per- 
haps so—but the “ Lectures of Chalmers on 
Astronomy ” will do this to a degree far beyond 
all that the pen of fiction can do. “ Will they 
not give you a command of words and of lan- 
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guage, which shall be full, and chaste, and 
strong?” Perhaps so—but if that is what 
you wish, read the works of Edmund Burke. 


The question raised with regard to the 
comparative effects of different portions 
of the work of a mind of the size and 
splendor of Byron’s is almost ludicrous ; 
but we allow it to be thus stated, as it 
opens in a convenient way a question 
which lies, otherwise, in our path. The 
author of the book, however, is conscious 
that it is over Sir Walter Scott that the 
main battle will be fought, and he cer- 
tainly does not flinch from flinging his 
torch on to the pile at which the azso-da-fe 
is to take place. 


The question in regard to works of fiction, 
usually has a definite relation to the writings 
of Sir Walter Scott. But, because the magi- 
cian can raise mightier spirits than other 
magicians, is he, therefore, the less to be 
feared? No. While I have confessed that I 
have read him— read him entire — in order to 
show that I speak from experience, I cannot 
but say, that it would give me the keenest pain 
to believe that my example would be quoted, 
small as is its influence, after I am inthe grave, 
without this solemn protest accompanying it. 


Now, it will be remembered that the 
terms of the “solemn protest ” are that it 
will be found “at the day of judgment 
that the responsibility under which” a 
writer like Scott (who is incriminated by 
name in the very passage in questien) 
labors, for having written novels, “ would 
be cheaply removed by the price of a 
world.” 

In writing of this order, which still rep- 
resents the opinions of large masses of 
serious people, we come across the proper 
and natural contrast with the view sug- 
gested by the passage quoted from Mr. 
Meredith’s new novel. It will be ob- 
served that in the adverse criticism just 
quoted there is, in the first place, an utter 
blindness to any kind of literary influence 
except that of the didactic kind: Byron 
and Hume wrote things which were very 
wrong, things adverse to just impressions 
on the most solemn subjects; therefore 
their writings must do infinitely more 
harm than good. Of the value of poetry 
like Byron’s in communicating impulse to 
the mind, in giving a sense of largeness 
to life, and in suggesting innumerable 
bypaths which lead to nothing but what 
is (on the more recent and liberal hypoth- 
esis) good, there is no sense whatever. 
The same as to Hume. The real truth 
is that a moderately intelligent use of 
Hume’s admissions and collateral sallies 


is one of the most valuable of moral 
tonics. Recall that unhappy ew d’esprit 
in which he goes out of his way* to em- 
phasize the moral aberrations of different 
men and different races, and the different 
verdicts which have been applied to the 
same act in different ages, — recall that 
very disagreeable essay, and do not forget 
the conclusion. Hume ends with an enu- 
meration of the particulars in which men 
called good have in all ages agreed, and 
this candid close undoes the mischief of 
what goes before. ‘“ Behold, thou hast 
blessed them altogether.” So far is pretty 
clear, and we are sure of having carried 
moderately intelligent and liberal readers 
a good part of the way with us. 

But this does not touch, except remote- 
ly, what most concerns us. It shows, 
indeed, a startling insensibility to the 


of teaching, as opposed (in literary form) 
to the didactic. But that is not all. 
When we come to Sir Walter Scott, we 
ate fairly flung backwards, unless we can, 
by habit, by instinct, or by reflection, take 
the unfortunate critic’s point of view. 
One would think, notwithstanding Scott’s 
shortcomings in the inatter of the Cove- 
nanters, it must have required authorita- 
tive supernatural illumination to entitle a 
critic to lay it down that the guilt incurred 
by the author of “ Ivanhoe,” “ Marmion,” 
“ Waverley,” would be “ cheaply removed 
by the price of a world.” At first sight it 
would seem absolutely impossible that 
any human being of ordinary mould could 
receive one drop of poison from books 
like Scott’s unless he went very far afield 
to gather the plant, and then spent a 
good deal of semi-diabolical labor in dis- 
tilling the venom. Looking at the matter 
from the highest secular standpoint, one 
might be tempted to say that no human 
being had ever helped others to such a 
large amount of innocent pleasure as Sir 
Walter Scott, and that his novels would 
be cheaply acquired at the price of a 
world. But the matter cannot quite stop 
here ; for we have at hand a lecture, by 
an educated English divine, and of later 


guage about works of fiction quite as bad 
as any that we have quoted, and goes on 
to depreciate the character and brains of 
Scott, Fielding, and others. They had 
‘“‘no particular pretension to high mental 
power.” Godwin’s intellectual qualities 
are disposed of by the remark, that he 
“made but an indifferent Dissenting min- 
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ister” —a new crux for genius. It is a 
very shocking thing that anybody should 
have read the story of Jeanie Deans in 
Scott, and yet be ignorant of the life 
of — Marlborough! or have read “ Tom 
Jones,” and yet be “ignorant of the real 
‘Foneses * (sic), the true and lasting orna- 
ments of our country.” This reverend 
critic then assures us that “writers of 
fiction” are “ morally unhealthy,” and sup- 
ports this by reminding us that “ Defoe 
was a bankrupt, and had been twice in 
Newgate,” and that Sir Walter Scott was 
“placed in painful circumstances.” Last- 
pe lest we should draw any inference in 
avor of fiction from the innocent tender- 
ness of “ The Vicar of Wakefield,” we are 
told that Goldsmith’s “ mode of life and 
thoughts while writing it brought him 
into distress.” We are not exaggerating 
—the words are before us. The argu- 
ment, of course, stands thus: Goldsmith 
was evidently unable to write “ The Vicar 
of Wakefield” without falling into vice, 
such is the influence of fiction on its 
producer, and we are bound to conclude 
that upon the reader its influence will be 
similar. 

Now, it is not to the purpose to say 
that all this is antiquated. For to begin 
with, it is nothing of the kind; though 
it is much more shamefaced in its policy 
than it used to be. When writers such 
as Charles Kingsley, Miss Yonge, and 
George Macdonald have written novels, 
which have been read and relished by 
millions of good and pure souls within 
distinctly sectarian enclosures — when 
such books awaken all but universal 
shouts of delight and gratitude — when 
that is the case, common love of approba- 
tion (which is usually very strong in a cer- 
tain order of mind) makes certain people 
hold their tongues. They do not want to 
be laughed at, that is all, — but their 
(more or less) secret opinions remain un- 
altered; the judgment condemning works 
of fiction is held as extensively as ever 
among the serious classes now incrimi- 
nated; and — here we have prepared a 
surprise for some — we will do them more 
justice than they, by their shamefaced 
reticence, do themselves, and will boldly 
repeat that if the logic of their creed is 
the same their condemnation of fiction 
ought to stand. Robert Hall has left it 
on record that no writings ever did him 
so much harm as those of Maria Edge- 
worth.t 


* Inigo Jones and Sir William Jones. 
+ Lite and Writings of Robert Hall, M.A., 6 vols., 
VOl. ivy Pp. 174. 
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In point of tendency, I should class Miss 
Edgeworth’s writings among the most irre- 
ligious I ever read. Not from any desire she 
evinces to do mischief, or to unsettle the mind, 
like some of the insidious infidels of the last 
century; not so much from any direct attack 
she makes upon religion, as from a universal 
and studied omission of the subject. In her 
writings a very high strain of morality is as- 
sumed, she delineates the most virtuous char- 
acters, and represents them in the most affect- 
ing circumstances of life,—in sickness, in 
distress, even in the immediate prospect of 
eternity, and finally sends them off the stage 
with their virtue unsullied, — and all this with- 
out the remotest allusion to Christianity, the 
only true religion. ‘Thus, she does not attack 
religion, or inveigh against it, but makes it 
appear unnecessary, by exhibiting perfect vir- 
tue without it. No works ever produced so 
bad an effect on my own mind as hers. I did 
not expect any irreligion there; I was off my 
guard, their moral character beguiled me, I 
read volume after volume with eagerness, and 
the evil effect of them I experienced for 
weeks. 


Now, here we have the whole case in 
little, —the whole case, we mean, as to 
one of its most serious elements. Robert 
Hall was bound by his creed (which was, 
however, liberal) to find fiction objectiona- 
ble unless it was written with a certain 
dominating purpose. And so are those 
who, nowadays, hold a creed resembling 
his. They may and do dodge the obliga- 
tion; they cannot destroy it. The whole 
“ situation ” in this particular is thoroughly 
insincere. 

But Robert Hall had not got to the bot- 
tom or nearly to the bottom of his own 
mind in this matter. What he felt, — 
what he thought was so mischievous (and 
what, unless he had altered his belief, 
really was mischievous to him) was not so 
much the absence of any element of posi- 
tive Christianity, as the diffused, inter- 
penetrating, unconquerable delight of the 
novelist in life as it is, and the presence 
of moral elements for which there was no 
room under shelter of his beliefs —for 
example, love, as understood among us of 
the Western nations —a thing of which 
there is not a germ in the Semitic mind, 
or a hint in the Old and New Testament. 
Now, it was the more or less impassioned, 
but always direct, delight in life and this 
worla, without reference to any positive 
Christian institute or dogma, which was 
at the bottom of it all, and spoiled Mr. 
Hall’s religious life for weeks: and it is 
this delight which is the essential condi- 
tion of all good poetry or fiction. Write 
fiction on any other plan, and nobody 
will read it. The literary artist in this 
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kind turns over the pages of what Mr. 
Meredith calls the “Book of Earth,” — 
which is also, as he says, the ‘ Book of 
Egoism,” — and he finds it full, not only 
of “wisdom,” but of delight. And poor 
Mr. Hall —his tortured organs crammed 
with sharp-pointed calculi— found that 
evenas little as he got of it in Miss Edge- 
worth (who is, however, full of animal 
spirits) took the savor out of his closet 
and pulpit exercises for “ weeks.” 

Now, here we impinge, end on, upon 
one of the most interesting questions, 
and from its character necessarily the 
foremost of the questions suggested by 
the relation of the new fiction to the 
moral and spiritual culture of the age. It 
would recur again and again in dealing 
with novelists like Kingsley, Thackeray, 
and George Eliot, not to mention others. 
The startling point in the case is that so 
much of our fiction has lost the healthy 
simplicity of Scott and his school, and is 
as much occupied, though ina susauditor, 
with the skeleton in the cupboard of dail 
life as even a Robert Hall could be wit 
“the corruption of the human heart,” and 
the “ miseries of the perishing creature.” 

It is the fashion to try to trace things 
to remote origins, and show more or less 
plausibly how complex products have 
been evolved from beginnings held for 
simple, — we say he/d for simple, because 
the egg is in reality as complex as the 
chick ; and, as Dogberry said, “ it will go 
near to be thought so” before long. 
What, however, if we follow the fashion, 
may we suppose to have been the be- 
ginning of deliberately-composed fiction 
among human beings? Reserving that 
point for future consideration, we may 
pause upon the one which has been 
already raised, because it is, in the 
anatomy of the subject, vital. If a man 
maintains not only that man is imperfect, 
but that he is corrupt and, without super- 
natural aid connecting itself with certain 
beliefs, incapable of good, then he must 
feel that to him the fountains of art, in 
poetry, fiction, or otherwise, are sealed. 
But, whatever else may be said of the 
essential logic of such an opinion as that, 
it is plain that poetry and fiction have in 
all ages set themselves in battle array 
against it, and that the victory seems 
more and more to lean to their side. 
Now, as we have already noticed, the 
Zeit-geist does not argue —it is in the 
air, and it conquers by inconsistencies. 
However, we cannot now follow up this, 
or trace the history of story-telling, so 





far as we know it, from Jotham’s parable 
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down to Mr. George Meredith’s “ Book 
of Egoism.” 

Most, if not all, of the critics of the old- 
fashioned school who have condemned 
novels and romances have been anxious 
to explain that they do not extend their 
condemnation to books like the ‘“ Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” or stories carefully 
written in order to inculcate religious 
truths, or moral truths set in organic rela- 
tion to religious truths. It is true they 
have always been very jealous in admit- 
ting stories of actual life to any position 
of even qualified honor, because of the 
difficulty of introducing what they would 
call the sa/ evangelicum into such stories, 
and also because to tell a story of natural 
human feeling is, from their point of view, 
slippery work — the “interest” being apt 
to slide, under the workman’s very eye, 
into paths held to be dangerous. But, of 
course, it would never do to condemn 
simple parables, or even complicated para- 
bles, or narratives as inartificial and as 
little discursive as those of Joseph and his 
brethren, or Job. This would land them 
in an obvious difficulty. The great crux 
with them is always the passion of love 
between man and woman. In the first 
place, paint it as he will, the artist is sure 
to get too much color on the canvas — for 
their taste. In the second place, they are 
vaguely influenced by the fact already 
mentioned that love, as understood among 
the Westerns, is not to be found in the 
Bible. When the description of love is 
carried to the height which is necessary 
to make it interesting in itself, there are, 
in the eye of these critics, two evils. The 
first they see clearly and constantly point 
out — namely, that “the perishing crea- 
ture” occupies too large a space in the 
heart. The second they do not see 
clearly, but they feel it—and they flinch 
from pictures of life which attribute so 
much exalting power to an “earthly” 
passion: the good woman in the Book of 
Proverbs, or a subordinated figure like the 
wife sketched by St. Paul, does not show 
very congruously with woman as the in- 
spirer and regenerator of the man; a be- 
ing seen in a seventh heaven of divine 
lustre, and utterly alien in conception to 
anything to be found in the fathers or 
the apostles. Governor Winthrop’s wife 
writes to her husband —“TI love thee, 
first, because thou lovest Christ; ” but 
the good man would have been very much 
hurt if he bad believed her. This, I 
repeat, is the everlasting difficulty as to 
the poetic, or thoroughly “ human,” novel, 
regarded from what we have (without 
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committing any one) agreed to call the 
“ Evangelical” point of view. A novel 
may contain no vice, or other wrong-do- 
ing, or it may treat the wrong-doing with 
the most orthodox severity, and yet the 
work may be obnoxious to criticism of the 
kind now contemplated. Hawthorne’s 
“Scarlet Letter” is a case in point. 
True, Hawthorne makes it plain here and 
there that he did not understand Puritan- 
ism after all; but Cotton Mather himself, 
or a grimmer than he, might be satisfied 
with the climax — the scene in which the 
minister dies on the scaffold. Neverthe- 
less, the predominant influence of the 
story is naturalistic, and it does not 
require a very subtle intellect to gather 
doubtful oracles from it. External na- 
ture and human nature are both handled 
with the sympathetic touch of the artist, 
not with that of the moralist. The Rev. 
Mr. Wilson would have turned sourly 
away from the last chapter, in which it is 
suggested that “a new truth” will some 
day be “revealed,” in order to place cer- 
tain matters on a more satisfactory foot- 
ing. “New truth? new truth? Why, 
what new truth can there be in such a 
case?” he would have said. “My un- 
learned and unregenerate brother, you 
have os your mind too much to ballads 
and play-books. Learn the lesson of self- 
abasement, and be not wise above that 
which is written.” 

The exact process by which the litera- 
ture of any given age, or any given branch 
of literature assumes a new color is some- 
times very obscure, but now and then itis 
amusingly obvious. Many reasons have 
been assigned for Queen Elizabeth’s 
remaining unmarried. If one of them 
were proved to be true (which is not pos- 
sible), then it would follow that very 
much of the poetic and romantic literature 
of her age and Milton’s received a pecul- 
iar tinge from facts which had no more 
to do with literature or morals than the 
shape of Cleopatra’s nose. Asit happens, 
we can trace the fact that in our own time 
the religious classes (with large excep- 
tions) read novels extensively and without 
scruple to immediate causes which lie 
upon the surface. We are not now taking 
the larger or deeper view of the matter — 
we are not going to pause upon the ques- 
tion of the influence of Sir Walter Scott 
and Miss Austen in breaking fresh 
ground among that large class of serious 
readers who take what might be roughly 
described as the ordinary old-fashioned 
Church of England view of religion, nor 
upon the influence in fostering latent nat- 





uralistic tendencies which was exercised 
by the revival of the old ballad literature : 
the writings of Wordsworth and Cole- 
ridge, and the cultivation of German. 
The last, however, has had more to do 
with it than would at first sight be sup- 
posed. The childlike poetic naturalism 
of German romance and poetry stole 
upon the mind before there was time to 
think how naturalism in art stood related 
to hard-and-fast liberalism of creed — and 
the waters were out before any one knew 
it. The direct influence of stories like 
Fouqué’s and ballads like Uhland’s was 
confined, of course, to a few minds. 
But these were minds that could be 
swiftly kindled, and that were sure to 
pass on the torch. However, to pass 
from such generalities, it may plausibly 
be said that writers like Miss Yonge, 
Charles Kingsley, and Dinah Mulock 
(Mrs. Craik), were the foremost among 
those who led the way to the new state of 
things. So far as we know, Mr. Kings- 
ley was the only one who avowedly took 
up naturalistic-poetic ground as land 
lying within the territory of any Biblical 
creed. He did this with great ardor, and 
got himself into trouble by it; but he was 
within his commission as a disciple of 
Mr. Maurice, whatever may be thought of 
his policy or his arguments. “It may 
seem paradoxical, is hardly hazard- 
ous, to say that the Maurice theology 
owes its power not less to its indulgence, 
than to its correction, of the pantheistic 
tendency of the age. It answers the de- 
mand of every ideal philosophy and every 
poetic soul for an indwelling divine pres- 
ence, living and acting in all the beauty 
of the world and the good of human 
hearts.” These sentences of Dr. Mar- 
tineau’s are aimed at the influence of the 
Maurice dogma upon the practical relig- 
ious “ benevolence” of the age, but they 
apply with even more obvious weight to 
the question of the relation between poetic 
literature and the old stiff orthodoxy. 
And here, once more, the minds impreg- 
nated by Maurice and his school were 
themselves propagators, and what one 
man like Dr. George MacDonald ac- 
— he passed on to thousands. We 
0 not pretend to determine to what ex- 
tent, if any, Dr. MacDonald was at any 
time indebted to the elder prophet; but 
the reader may find in the former’s poem 
of “ The Disciple” a tg meen | state- 
ment of the case as we have put it, and 
Dr. MacDonald’s solution. Now, Dr. 
MacDonald, like Kingsley, has written 
no novel without distinctly Christian as- 
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sumptions. But to a reader within the 
Christian precincts there is no great 
harshness in the transition from, say, 
“Robert Falconer” to a story by Mrs. 
Oliphant; from Mrs. Oliphant it is easy 
to pass to Mr. Trollope; and from him to 
Mr. Blackmore or Mr. Charles Reade. 

In this scale I have left out Mrs. Gas- 
kell, but her influence in making novels 
acceptable reading in certain circles has 
been incalculable. It was not on account 
of any poetic naturalism that her “ Ruth” 
was ever shut out. But Mrs. Gaskell 
was one of three very notable novelists 
whose early training lay within Puritan or 
quasi-Puritan boundaries. The other two 
are Mrs. Beecher Stowe and George 
Eliot. Both these writers had the com- 
mand of a certain dialect (not to say more) 
which gave them the entry into “ Evangel- 
ical” circles at once. There are thousands 
of such circles where “ Mr. Gilfil’s Love 
Story,” and much more “Adam Bede,” 
would meet a doubtful welcome; but none 
where “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” or “The 
Minister’s Wooing” would not take the 
readers by storm. It is interesting, b 
the way, to note the prominence whic 
the question of poetic naturalism and 
Puritanism assumes in Mrs. Stowe’s ear- 
Jier novels. Her own mind was evidently 
much “exercised ” upon it. 

The end of it is that, nowadays, nearl 
everybody reads a story of some kind. 
Nearly all, if not all, the avowedly relig- 
ious periodicals, in which a story is at all 
possible, take care to have one running 
from number to number. True, the “ hu- 
man interest” in these tales is never 
strong, nor is the humor; and the range 
of allusions is narrow. In other words, 
we find the old antagonism still present 
—when we look closely. But the gen- 
eral reader does not Soak closely, and the 
very thinnest of such narratives approx- 
imates more closely to the character of 
the novel proper than, say, Leigh Rich- 
mond’s “ Dairyman’s Daughter,” or Han- 
nah More’s “Celebs in Search of a 
Wife.” 

It will probably be said that the ex- 
tended acceptance of the novel in our own 
day is largely due to the fact that fiction 
is no longer the indecent thing it once 
was. But this, so far as it is true, refers 
us back to the larger question of poetic 
naturalism as against dogmatic literalism ; 
for the purification of fiction has gone on 
hand-in-hand with certain wide improve- 
ments and greater freedom of construc- 
tion as to what may be good to read. We 
might here recall the outcry made in cer- 
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tain circles about “Jane Eyre,” and later 
about “Ruth.” But it is undoubtedly 
true that within the boundaries of litera- 
ture proper there is little fiction that is 
offensive. Indeed, too much stress —or 
at least stress of the wrong kind —has 
been laid upon the presence in recent 
literature of what might be called the 
luxurious-wanton novel. The importance 
of this product has been overrated, and 
certainly its real significance has not been 
shown or hinted at. The exaggeration in 
the treatment of it is easily accounted for. 
There is a considerable class of leading- 
article writers and reviewers, who are, 
naturally enough, on the look-out for ex- 
citing topics, and fond of exhibiting their 
parts of speech. It is from these gentle- 
men that we get those amazingly indig- 
nant criticisms of a certain class of novels, 
which ring so false. The object with 
which the articles are produced is, in too 
many cases, worse than that with which 
the stories are written. The latter are 
often the ork of inexperienced writers, 
women in particular, who have got into a 
fume about they know not what, and who 
really mean no harm. The critics, on the 
other hand, know very well what they are 
about; their virtuous indignation is arti- 
ficial lather; their object is to produce a 
“spicy” paper, which, under cover of 
zeal for purity, shall be full of impure sug- 
gestion. So much for one class of jour- 
nalists who make capital out of such nov- 
els. But there is another and a still 
larger class, made up of half-sincere social 
critics, usually young. These gentlemen 
(for lady reviewers seldom get into an 
indecorous passion of decorum) are gen- 
erally on the right side, so far as inten- 
tion goes, but they make mountains out of 
molehills. When you go to the poor 
abused novel itself you find, probably, 
that the harm in it is of a kind ora size 
which would never have struck anybody 
who was not in want of “a cat to tear— 
this is Ercles’ vein.” We have, in fact, 
but very little fiction which is, in the high 
and true sense, immoral. There are nu- 
merous hints of social heresy, and some 
nibbling at things which would be better 
left alone. This seems inevitable in a 
state of 7 in which clever young 
women abound, marriage is difficult, and 
luxury great. One result of these facts — 
taken with the vivacity of the modern 
style of living, and the throwing open of 
nearly all libraries to all comers — is nat- 
urally that men and women, but especially 
women of imperfect experience, should be 
imaginatively stretching out their hands 
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towards closed doors of mature experi- 
ence, and should make a sad muddle of 
their work. But of wicked intention in 
such novelists there is small evidence. 
The matter, however, goes deeper than 
what would be generally recognized as 
immorality, and a wide-spread but quiet 
and unsuspected conflict is going on, as 
we have already said, between poetic nat- 
uralism in general, and the spirit or the 
belief which would cast it out as a thing 
unholy or unprofitable. The objection to 
novels and romances, poems and plays 
(we use only general phrases), has not been 
confined strictly to Christian critics of a 
certain class. It is to be traced in minds 
of a certain dogmatic order everywhere 
andin various ages. There is something 
like it, for example, in Plato, and it has 
its last roots in a philosophy of life which 
is not necessarily either Christian or anti- 
Christian. But it is certain that Chris- 
tian dogmatists of various types have 
carried the dislike to poetic naturalism of 
all kinds to lengths which leave one in no 
doubt as to the logic of the dislike. To 
take a small instance. About twenty- 
four years ago, Dr. Campbell —a great 
malleus hereticorum in his day—led a 
fierce attack upon Mr. Lynch’s “ Rivulet” 
—a little book of sacred poems, whose 
one fault, in the eyes of those who dis- 
liked it, was its way of fusing religious 
faith and the sentiment of natural beauty 
with the intermediate simply human affec- 
tions. Dr. Campbell was justly con- 
demned for his virulence, but he knew 
what he was about when he proclaimed to 
the like-minded, “ Either this book is all 
wrong, or some of our dogmatic bases 
must be revised.” I do not remember 
whether Dr. Campbell had an organ at his 
Tabernacle, but, of course, the question 
goes to music (nay, to singing) in public 
worship, to pictures everywhere ; and so 
on, andon. A “spiritual” man of a cer- 
tain school, who happens to be wegen 
sensitive to music, will tell you, and tell 
you truly, that he finds the special emo- 
tive agitation caused by music unfavora- 
ble to “spirituality.” Similarly with 
novels and romances and poetry. These 
all arouse more impulse than the dogma 
or received law of the mind can control, 
or is, at least in most cases, likely to con- 
trol. So that the observance of certain 





rules of conduct is felt to be endangered, 
and at all events the whole nature is fora 
time in atumult. An outsider may say, 
“ That is your own fault ; why do you not 
put things in their places, subordinate 
what should be subordinated, and work all 
the results into your higher life?” Such 
an appeal, however, comes practically to 
nothing; for you cannot give eyes to the 
blind or ears to the deaf. 

But this is not the whole of the case. 
We naturally attach something of sacred 
force and right divine to all spontaneous 
emotion of the kind which is said to 
“carry us out of ourselves.” The “ spir- 
itually-minded” objector would be the 
last to deny that spontaneity is of the 
essence of some kinds of sacredness — 
and, to put it roughly, he is jealous of 
competing. spontaneities. He finds they 
surge upward from the sensations ‘caused 
by music, novels, romances, plays, etc., 
and he attributes them to—the devil. 
They are a sort of demonism. He puts 
them all from him with averted head, at- 
tributing them to the great spontaneous 
source of evil. That phraseology is not 
so common now as it used to be — we can 
trace it through the Middle Ages back to 
the Fathers, and it belonged to the 
“ Manichzanism,” against which Kingsley 
made such incessant war. That that way 
of meeting the case is wholly candid is 
not in my brief to affirm. But, as we 
have seen, the matter is in course of set- 
tlement by the usual non-argumentative 
methods. Novels go everywhere, more 
or less.. The recent revivals of the old- 
fashioned “ Evangelicalism ” are against 
them, but the victory will remain with the: 
novelist. He is largely aided by the 
usual accommodated phraseology of the 
pulpit and the religious press. All this 
stands connected with the spread of scien- 
tific knowledge, the increase of luxury, 
the far-reaching esthetic revival, and some 
other topics, which would at the first 
glance appear utterly alien. There are 
great changes in the air, and in these the 
novel will play a large and even increas- 
ing part. What will be the probable 
course of events in this respect is a ques- 
tion which will connect itself with certain 
typical stories of the last decade, and 
may, perhaps, be considered in another 
article. 

HENRY HOLBEACH. 
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From The Spectator. 


SERMONS BY DR. MARTINEAU AND DR. 
LIDDON.* 


THE disrespect in which the world 
holds the literature of sermons is, at least 
in great measure, due to the point of view 
of pure ignorance. For our own parts, 
we know nothing more remarkable than 
the high interest of the best sermons 
published during the present generation. 
If the present writer had to choose not 
more than a dozen volumes to keep him 
company in solitary confinement, he sus- 
pects half the number might be made up of 
volumes of sermons. Where is there, for 
keen and profound knowledge of the world, 
measured by a high standard of spiritual 
and moral passion, anything to compare 
with most of the volumes of Dr. New- 
man’s parochial and university sermons? 
Where can you find a finer blending of 
thought at once precise and profound, 
with high, if sometimes harsh, imaginative 
expression, than in the various volumes 
of Dr. Martineau’s sermons? And where 
can you find a richer and more eloquent 
comment on the various phases of spirit- 
ual doubt and denial, than in the uni- 
versity sermons of Canon Liddon? Even 
to a mere man of the world of awakened 
mind, even though he had no sympathy 
with Christian beliefs as such, there would 
be much in the two volumes now before 
us to fix his attention and undermine his 
confidence in his own assumptions. But, 
of course, it is not the man who thinks 
the whole subject of the spiritual life 
visionary, who will appreciate such vol- 
umes as these at theirtrue value. Rather 
will they awaken in him vague uneasiness, 
that disquieting sense that he has been 
measuring life more by his own deficien- 
cies than his own positive knowledge, 
which is often at the root of what is some- 
times mistaken for instinctive aversion. 

It would be hard to find Christian 
preachers of any type wider apart than 
Dr. Martineau and Dr. Liddon. Dr. 
Martineau is a Christian theist, who, 
while recognizing in Christ the highest 
moral expression of the divine mind, at- 
taches very little authority, properly so 
called, to either the words or historical 
statements of the Hebrew and Christian 
Scriptures wherever these are of a kind 
to challenge the principles of the modern 
conscience or of modern science; while 


* Hours of Thought on Sacred Things. By James 
Martineau, LL.D., D.D. Vol. II. London: Long- 
mans. 1879. Sermons Preached before the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. By H. P. Liddon, D.D. Second 
Series. London: Rivingtons. 1879. 





Canon Liddon holds strongly by eccle- 
siastical authority, and pleads eloquently 
even for that latest of all the Church’s 
dogmatic symbols, the Athanasian Creed. 
Yet so allied are these two preachers 
by the natural affinities of all Christian 
theism, that sometimes it would be hard 
even for one who knew both preachers 
well, to be quite sure to which of the two 
he was listening, if certain passages were 
read aloud, without mention of any name. 
Take the following, for instance : — 


Man is free; but he can only preserve his 
true freedom by a voluntary service. His rea- 
son, his affections, his will cannot dispose of 
themselves capriciously with entire impunity. 
Truth, beauty, goodness, these are the objects 
of their rightful service ; and what are these 
but aspects of the Eternal God? Believe that 
all truth is unattainable; and the ruin of the 
understanding is only a question of time. 
Treat moral a as a mere fancy ; and the 
degradation of the affections must quickly 
follow. Decide that right and wrong are only 
phases of human feeling; and the unnerved 
will must ere long forfeit all that gives it 
directness and strength. It is only in the ser- 
vice of high ideals that the soul of man can 
attain its excellence ; and when these are re- 
nounced, man does not escape from service, he 
only changes masters, and that for the worse. 
He falls back under the empire of sense or of 
nature, and he finds in the depths of his degra- 
dation the justification of the law against 
which he has rebelled. 


Might not that have been found, without 
the alteration of a word, in Dr. Marti- 
neau’s writings? But it is in the noble 
sermon on “ Christ’s Service and Public 
Opinion,” by Canon Liddon. Again, with 
the exception of two words, which Dr. 
Liddon would hardly have used, the 
thoughts at least of the following fine 
passage of Dr. Martineau’s might easily 
have been found in such a sermon as 
Dr. Liddon’s on “The Gospel and the 
Poor :” — 


Go out quickly into the streets and lanes of the city. 
and bring in hither the poor, and the maimed, and the 
lame, and the blind. — Luke xiv. 21. 

So that nameless, perhaps imaginary “ city” 
was already just like ours, and hid away its 
misery tohiad its splendor ; and if you wanted 
to find its crowd of indigent and stricken, you 
had to dive into the lanes, and seek that you 
might save it. And, in the ancient cities, the 
quarters over which the needy or servile popu- 
lation spread were larger probably than in 
ours, and often the contrasts greater between 
their spacious mansions and their nests of 
poverty. Look at the map of old Athens, 
Corinth, or Rome: within the thin line that 
traces the walls run two or three converging 
roads, joining, like scanty islands in a sea of 
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space, a temple, a court-house, a gymnasium, a 
circus, a bath, a cluster of palaces: leaving 
blank enough to shade every slope as in the 
open country. What stood upon those vast 
areas which the engraver cannot fill? —the 
forgotten multitudes that leave no monument ; 
who are born, and suffer, and die, without the 
notice of history ; but who are, collectively, at 
every moment, the largest holders in the great 
fund of human existence. When I try to fill 
up these silent blanks with the tones and looks 
of their lost life, and think of their tragedies 
of grief and passion on which the curtain never 
falls; when I count the generations that in- 
herit the woes of one metropolis; when I 
remember how many are the vanished cities of 
the world, and the scores of those that yet re- 
main, — I understand too well the deep pity of 
the saviours of humanity, and look with won- 
dering reverence at their faith and hope, rather 
than their charity. 


We note this occasional convergence be- 
tween two strikingly contrasted styles, 
only because it bears witness to the influ- 
ence of that great spiritual faith which, in 
spite of the wide difference between these 
writers ecclesiastically, penetrates both 
volumes, and makes us feel how much 
nearer the preachers are to each other 
than either of them can be to the new 
teachers who find the voice of truth in 
agnosticism, determinism, and the faith 
in “ posthumous ” existence. 

Yet, as we have said, it would be hard 
for men who own one master to be more 
widely divided than are Dr. Martineau, — 
who probably accepts no more of the 
supernaturalism of Scripture than Dr. 
Abbott, and is much more distinctly 
humanitarian as to the person of Christ, 
—and Dr. Liddon, who is a Catholic 
Anglican, identified heart and soul with 
the sacramental doctrine of both the East- 
ern and the Western Church, and who 
even now would look upon reunion with 
the great communions of the East as the 
only adequate presage of the victory of 
Christ’s kingdom over human evil. And 
these differences being so great as they 
are, it is curious to observe how nearly 
at times they seem to disappear in the 
strong sympathy of Christian feeling. 
There is a sermon of Dr. Liddon’s, on 
“The Life of Faith and the Athanasian 
Creed,” in which he attempts to show 
how completely the spirit of those denun- 
ciations in the Athanasian Creed to which 
its opponents most object, is taken from 
the language of Christ himself, and how 
impossible it is to make faith in Christ 
the root of all true life, unless want of 
faith in Christ brings with it the loss of 
that life, the penalties of spiritual death. 





Yet we doubt whether anything in Dr. 
Liddon’s sermon on that subject is calcu- 
lated to lend so mitch strength to what 
we may call the severer view of spiritual 
penalties in the life to come, as some 
parts of Dr. Martineau’s on “ The Fore- 
cast of Retribution.” In it he contrasts 
very forcibly the good-natured man-of-the- 
world’s view of moral evil with the view 
taken by the educated conscience and 
spirit, and shows that the latter is all 
on the side of that infinitude of condem- 
nation which finds its natural language in 
“the worm that dieth not, and the fire 
that is not quenched.” 


What, then, can we learn from the historical 
or external study of our kind? That men 
exist with infinite variety of spiritual feature, 
so mingling their lineaments and_ invisibly 
melting away their shades as to defythe re- 
sources of a narrow classification. But that 
the characters, as objects of moral judgment, 
are as various as the men, observation gives us 
not the slightest reason to believe. We know, 
indeed, quite positively that there is no con- 
stant ratio between the two orders of differ- 
ences; and that of two minds akin in result, 
one may be chiefly involuntary nature, the 
other, all voluntary habit; the one, like the 
wild flower in its native fields; the other, like 
the same kind, painfully trained in a foreign 
clime, with elaborated soil, and artificial heats. 
What is true of one case, is true of all. The 
apparent gradations of character may be all 
resolvable into varieties in the problem origi- 
nally set by nature; and in the phenomena 
which we observe there is nothing to decide 
on the relative merits of men, —they may all 
deserve the very same; or their just reward 
may be twofold, wide apart as the “kingdom 
of our Father” from the outer darkness of 
weeping and wailing. Thus we may under- 
stand, how religious men do not feel their 
classification contradicted by the facts of the 
world. The marks on which judicial insight 
fixes its gaze are illegible, they think, save to 
the eye of God. The world is to them a 
spiritual masquerade ; where the jewelled cloak 
may hang upon the shoulders of a bankrupt, 
and the rags of beggary conceal a prince. 
Hence their lofty moderation, their somewhat 
cold and impassive demeanor towards human 
life. They neither trust, nor wholly distrust, 
the moral appearances of things ; for the heart 
is deeper than they can read. They dare not 
yield their full affection to any being, lest he 
prove a foreigner, and no citizen of heaven. 
Yet they know themselves in the presence of 
many a person, could they but discern him, 
worthy of eternal affection, and regarded 
already with the complacency of God. In their 
indifference to external symptoms, they tend 
even to go in contradiction to them ; to suspect 
a snare in the sound look of decent habits and 
happy dispositions ; to cling to hope and be- 
lieve in latent good, where outwardly appear 
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only the wreck of passion and the deformity 
of guilt. And so they are apt to move through 
life without admiration and without despair 
for men ; with no eager expenditure of love, 
but with a store of deep affections in reserve ; 
with the wealth and intensity of their souls 
delivered over to nothing actual, but sedu- 
lously enlarged and deepened for objects in- 
visible and waiting to be revealed. While the 
doctrine of a heaven and a hell, with a corre- 
sponding classification of mankind, is thus not 
contradicted by outward observation, its real 
seat and strength lie in the inward reflection 
upon ourselves and the nature of the right and 
wrong we do. The moment we turn to ques- 
tion our own hearts, and judge, “not by the 
seeing of the eye,’”’ but by the secret oracle of 
conscience, all notion of the infinite grada- 
tions of character, and of our own freedom 
from anything very bad or very good, entirely 
disappears: as we gaze, the neutral shade 
divides in the midst, and gathers itself at 
either end into the white light of heaven and 
the blackness of the gulf. In the moment of 
temptation, what is the scene really enacted 
within us? Is it not invariably a controversy, 
—a struggle,— between two competing pas- 
sions for occupancy of our will ?— passions, 
between which it is ours to decide, and of 
which we know the one to be nobler, and 
the other relatively base? When, as Peter 
stood with the servants at the fire, the first 
cock-crowing smote upon his heart and told 
him the thing which he had done, what was 
the sad history which he read as he looked in? 
Would he not interpret it thus ?—‘“ What 
have I done? Soul of the rock become 
weak as water! the deepest love I have, love 
to the purest of beings, —love backed by all 
the claims of truth, — I have put away, to give 
myself up to fear, fear for these poor, shiver- 
ing limbs, fear of them that kill the body, and 
after that have no more that they can do!” 
Will Peter, then, think simply that he has 
done rather amiss, and that it is a pity he was 
so taken off his guard?—or, that he is a 
wretch, who has done the worst possible to him? 
—for how can a man do more than ¢he very 
wickedest thing that comes before his choice at 
the time? You, indeed, who stand by and look 
on, may imagine to yourself impulses still more 
depraved to which, had he been some other 
man, he might have yielded ; but if these were 
never present to him, if they never came into 
the field of his temptation, what are they to 
him? They are wholly foreign to his problem ; 
in the solution of which he could sink no 
lower than to accept the proposals of Satan 
and decline the answer of God. What con- 
solation would it have brought to the apostle’s 
bitter tears, to tell him that more shocking 
things might be imagined, —that if, for in- 
stance, he had gone up to his Master and 
assassinated him, ¢Aat would have been worse? 
The suggestion would be but an insult to his 
remorse, and would operate like the voice of 
those foolish and heartless comforters, who 
remind you, as you smart under one sorrow, 





that you might have had two, and that, though 
the blessing folded to your bosom has been 
torn away, another, sitting in the chair beside 
you, yet remains. Peter would reply, “Go to, 
thou fool and blind ; Satan gave me the lie to 
tell; but he put no murderer’s dagger in my 
hand; what more, then, could I do for him 
than I have done?” 


That is a very remarkable passage, in the 
sermon of one who bases his faith entirely 
on the utterances of conscience, and at- 
taches no more value to the words of 
revelation, where they seem to go beyond 
the declarations of conscience, than he 
would to the language of a historian who 
had exceeded the warrant of his Pieces jus- 
tificatives. Thus Dr. Martineau speaks 
as follows, in the same sermon, with 
something approaching to indifference, of 
the literal authority even of Christ’s own 
words : — 


It can scarcely be that there is not something 
in the great world to come corresponding to 
the immeasurable difference which reveals 
itself in our own forecasting souls between 
holiness and guilt. By what method this felt 
difference will, however, declare and justify 
itself, it were vain to surmise ; and least of all 
can we lay any stress on the mythological 
pictures to which, in the intensity of their 
spiritual convictions, prophetic men have had 
recourse as symbols of the truth they would 
convey, and the interval they desired to mark. 
Whether it be Plato’s roaring shaft, with its 
thorny sides and police of fiends, through 
which the dead must pass, or Christ’s undy- 
ing worm and unquenchable fire, it were child- 
ish to take these images for more than solemn 
hints of an undefinable reality, or to imagine 
that, by dissipating them, you get rid of the 
penalties of sin, 


Hence, it is clear that it is not the lan- 
guage of Scripture, except so far as that 
is the echo of the language of the con- 
science itself, on which Dr. Martineau 
relies. Indeed, if we may venture a gen- 
eral criticism on this volume, as on all the 
many fine volumes which have come from 
the same hand, we should say that Dr. 
Martineau places the Christian revelation 
too high, even as a perfect embodiment 
of the conscience and the spirit of man, 
to pass over its greatest words, even 
where it goes somewhat beyond what the 
unassisted conscience would assert, with 
so little significance as he attaches to it. 
It would be strange, indeed, if he who 
embodied for us, as Dr. Martineau be- 
lieves that Christ embodied, the spiritual 
life of God, had been encompassed in so 
great a cloud of misunderstood metaphor 
and imaginary history as the “critical” 
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view of the gospel finds in the narrative 
of our Lord’s life and work. But though 
we may esteem it difficult to reconcile 
altogether Dr. Martineau’s deep spiritual 
reverence with his cool critical scepticism, 
his volume is, perhaps, all the more on 
that account suited to the reading of a 
day which is more sceptical than reverent. 

Dr. Liddon’s volume, while it contains 
much, that is colored to some extent by 
his ecclesiastical position, is full also of 
fine criticisms on the spirit of modern 
society, modern ethics, and modern poli- 
tics. Nothing can be finer, for instance, 
than the sermon on humility and truth, 
containing the following application to 
the spirit of a democratic age : — 


It may be thought that the social foes of 
humility are less powerful now than in bygone 
years, that good taste on this side, and the 
strong and strengthening current of political 
democracy on that, have in this matter already 
done, or bid fair to do, the proper work of the 
gospel. But this is to forget that the essence 
of all true moral excellence lies not in exter- 
nal conformity to a conventional standard, but 
in an inward disposition, under the control of 
recognized principle. The formulas of good 
taste are merely an elegant translation of the 
common opinion of contemporary society. 
The humility of good taste is strictly an affair 
of appropriate phrases, gestures, reserves, with- 
drawals ; it is the result of a socially enforced 
conformity to an outward law. The humility 
of democratic feeling is often a very vigorous 
form of pride, which is scarcely at pains to 
disguise its real character. The demand for 
an impossible social equality, which has done 
so much to discredit some of the noblest 
aspirations for liberty that the modern world 
has known, is due to the temper which creates 
a tyranny, only working under circumstances 
which, for the moment, forbid it. The impa- 
tience of an equal in the one case is the impa- 
tience of a superior in the other. The humil- 
ity of a democracy is largely concerned with 
enforcing an outward conformity to this virtue 
on the part of other people; and both it and 
the humility of good taste may remind us of 
those cannibals who have walked in our parks 
clothed in the dress and affecting the manners 
of European civilization, and yet have found it 
difficult to restrain themselves from indulging 
old habits when there has been much to tempt 
them. Humility, to be genuine, must be based 
on principle; and that principle is suggested 
by the apostle’s question, which warns every 
human being that, be his wealth, his titles, his 
position, his name among men, what they may, 
they afford no real ground for self-exaltation, 
because they are external to his real self, and 
are in fact bestowed on him from above. 


Or take the following criticism on the 
strength and weakness of what is called 
“ public opinion :” — 





What is the duty of a Christian towards this 
ubiquitous and penetrating agency? Is he to 
ignore or despise it, in the spirit of some stoic 
of the earlier school? Assuredly not. St. 
Paul was respectful even towards heathen opin- 
ion ; he bids Christians do nothing recklessly 
to forfeit its favorable judgment; he shapes 
his phrases, not seldom, as would a man who 
is guided by this instinctive deference. For, 
always and everywhere, public opinion must 
needs contain certain, perhaps considerable, 
elements of truth. Those great moral ideas of 
righteousness and retribution, which are to 
human conduct what its axioms are to math- 
ematical science, and which have their attesta- 
tion or their echo in the depths of every human 
soul, do, more or less, enter as ingredients into 
all forms of public opinion ; they secure to it 
a claim on respectful attention ; they preserve 
it from the rapid disintegration which, without 
them, could not but overtake it. They may be 
grossly misapplied, or associated with wild 
profanity and folly; but they forbid us to treat 
any public opinion as wholly worthless or 
erroneous ; they secure to it an element which 
is certainly from above, and which may partly 
shape the baser material in which it is embed- 
ded. Are we, then, to place ourselves trust- 
fully in its hands, to defer to, and to obey it, 
at least in a Christian country, and in an age 
of enlightenment and progress? Is it to fur- 
nish us, in the last resort, with a rule of con- 
duct, or with our standards of moral and re- 
ligious truth? Again, assuredly not. For 
consider how this public opinion is formed: 
it is practically the result of a general sub- 
scription ;.it is the workmanship of all the 
human beings who go to make up society, or a 
section of society. Certainly the wise, the 
experienced, the conscientious, the disinter- 
ested, contribute towards it, each in propor- 
tion to his weight and influence. But as cer- 
tainly, also, the reckless, the unprincipled, the 
foolish, the selfish, have their share in produc- 
ing it; a larger share, the world being what it 
is, than their nobler rivals. In public opinion 
power often counts for more than character ; 
Nero could shape opinion at Rome more 
effectively than Seneca. Genius which holds 
itself bound by moral considerations is often 
less influential, at least for a time, than genius 
which mocks jauntily at the simple distinctions 
between right and wrong. Public opinion is, 
in point of fact, a conglomerate ; it is a com- 
promise between the many elements which go 
to make up human society, a compromise in 
which all are represented, but in which, upon 
the whole, the lower and selfish elements of 
thought and feeling are apt to preponderate. 
And therefore, while it is always a matter of 
high interest to ascertain what is the verdict 
of public opinion on a given question, both 
because it represents so much, and because it 
can do so much, this verdict will never be 
received by Christians as an absolute guide to 
truth, though it may well be asubject for re- 
spectful attention. The same conclusion is 
suggested by a consideration of the vicissi- 
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tudes to which public opinion is liable. It is 
liable to the action of disturbing causes, which 
betray it, upon occasions, into wild inconsis- 
tencies with itself. The panic produced by an 
unforeseen catastrophe, the fascination exerted 
by a brilliant writer or speaker, the apparent 
coincidence between some suspicion enter- 
tained by a long-cherished, perhaps unexam- 
ined prejudice, and some trivial discovery or 
occurrence,— these things will sometimes rouse 
into desperate energy some one element of 
passion latent in the vast body of general opin- 
ion, so that it breaks with all that has hitherto 
restrained and balanced it, and precipitates a 
society upon some course of conduct alto- 
gether at variance with its better antecedents. 
And this liability of powerful sections of opin- 
ion to suffer from the disturbing effects of 
panic, must needs unfit them for the duties of 
guides in matters of religious and moral truth. 
In truth, common opinion is too wanting in 
patience, in penetration, in delicacy of moral 
touch and apprehension, to deal successfully, 
or otherwise than blunderingly and coarsely, 
with questions like these. It cannot be right 
to cry 
** Hosarina!”’ now, to-morrow “ Crucify! ’’ 

to applaud in Galilee that which is condemned 
in Jerusalem; to sanction in this generation 
much which was denounced in that ; to “adore 
what you have burned, and to burn what you 
have adored,” with conspicuous versatility, 
merely because a large body of human beings 
—the majority of whom, it may be, are quite 
without particular information on the subject — 
love to have itso. To attempt to please men 
in this sense, is most assuredly incompatible 
with the service of Christ. 


Take them all in all, we doubt if any 
two volumes published within the last 
year have contained more help towards 
forming a true opinion on the deepest 
questions that men’s minds and hearts 
can debate, than these two volumes of 
mere “Sermons,” one by a Unitarian 
thinker, and the other by an academical 
ecclesiastic of High-Church views. 


From The Spectator. 
LEARNING TO WRITE. 


WE wonder sometimes, as we wade 
through a mass of correspondence, wheth- 
er it is possible to teach good writing. 
The doubt may seem absurd, consider- 
ing that the majority of civilized mankind 
can write, that every qualified teacher 
among one or two hundred thousand in 
western Europe thinks himself or herself 
competent to teach the art, and that there 
must be some hundreds of men in En- 
gland, or possibly some thousands, who 
make a living of some sort by practising 
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this specialty. Everybody, we shall be 
told, is taught, and some few people 
write well, and consequently to teach 
people to write well, must be possible. 
Still, we have this little bit of evidence in 
favor of hesitation. Nobody ever saw 
anybody who wrote a thoroughly good 
hand, and who had been regularly taught 
to do it. Good handwritings exist, un- 
doubtedly, and are, we should Say, rapidly 
on the increase; but the possessors of 
the art never admit that they acquired it 
through teaching, and, in the majority of 
cases, never were taught. When cross- 
examined they always affirm that some 
man or woman taught them to write, and 
that then a certain inclination or compul- 
sion of circumstance, or desire to do 
everything well, or, in frequent instances, 
a caste feeling, provoked them to teach 
themselves to write well. They were not 
taught except in the most rudimentary 
sense of the word, and we do not know 
how they should be. Tutors and gov- 
ernesses have all caught up a system from 
the professional writing-masters, and the 
professional writing-masters are all domi- 
nated by two ideas, which are radically 
false. We always — over the books 
they publish, and have read through a 
new one this week, which we do not intend 
to advertize in this article, and they are 
all alike. They all think that “ copper- 
plate writing,” the special hand of writ- 
ing-masters and bank-clerks, is good 
writing, which it is not, being devoid of 
character, far too regular in form, and 
from the multiplicity of fine upstrokes not 
easy to read; and they all believe that 
certain mechanical motions, if carefully 
taught, will produce clear writing. They 
will not, and they do not. There never 
were two people yet in this world of ours 
who wrote exactly alike, or who have the 
same control of their fingers, or who 
ought, in order to produce good writing, 
to have held their pens alike, and the 
effort to make them do it only spoils their 
natural capabilities. No doubt, those 
capabilities are often naturally very small. 
The number of persons who are by nature 
not deft with their fingers is very large, 
and so is the number ms those who cannot 
fix their attention; while the number of 
those who can do nothing well which they 
must do rapidl probably exceeds both. 
The ——- of teaching a grown man to 
write decently is almost inconceivable — 
he seems never to see what is wanted — 
and something of that difficulty attaches 
to a vast proportion of children. Still, all 
persons not deformed or crippled in the 
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hand, or deficient in eyesight, can be 
taught to write, and the reason why they 
are not taught properly must be some 
inherent defect in the system. We be- 
lieve it to be the one we have mentioned, 
the effort to enforce a certain method, 
instead of trying to secure a certain 
result. The unhappy child, who is almost 
always, we admit necessarily, taught too 
early, is instructed to hold himself or 
herself in a particular attitude, which is 
sure to be the wrong one for five sights 
in ten, the proper attitude depending on 
the length of the child’s vision; to hold 
the pen at a particular angle, which is 
also wrong, the fitting angle depending 
on the character of the pen and holder; 
and to grasp the pen at a certain distance 
from the nib, which is arbitrarily fixed, 
whereas the distance must be governed 
by the formation and strength of the 
child’s fingers, and would be infinitely 
better left to his or her own instinct. 
Above all, there is a perpetual worry 
about the “ resting ” of the hand, though 
the easiest position varies with ever 

child, and though no two men with much 
writing to do rest the fingers quite alike. 
The pupil is then taught to make lines 
in a certain direction, and to copy charac- 
ters so large that they have no resem- 
blance to writing at all; and to care 
particularly about upstrokes and down- 
strokes, and all manner of minutiz, which, 
if they are of any value at all, will soon 
come of themselves. So strong, in spite 
of centuries of experience, is the belief in 
this method, that machines for controll- 
ing the fingers while writing have repeat- 
edly been invented; and the author of a 
book before us, a professional, is inclined 
to tie them up in some fashion with 
ribbon. 

We believe that the whole of this 
method is a mistake, that there is no 
single system of mécanigue for writing, 
and that a child belonging to the educated 
classes would be taught much better and 
more easily if, after being once enabled 
to make and recognize written letters, it 
were let alone and praised or chidden not 
for its method, but for the result. Let 
the boy held his pen as he likes, and 
make his strokes as he likes, and write at 
the pace he likes — hurry, of course, be- 
ing discouraged — but insist strenuously 
and persistently that his cory shall be 
legible, shall be clean, and shall approach 
the good copy set before him, namely, a 
well-written fetter, not a rubbishy text 
on a single line, written as nobody but a 
writing-master ever did or will write till 
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the world’s end. He will make a muddle 
at first, but he will soon make a passable 
imitation of his copy, and ultimatel 
develop a characteristic and strong hand, 
which may be bad or good, but will not 
be either meaningless, undecided, or illegi- 
ble. This hand will alter, of course, very 
greatly as he grows older. It may alter 
at eleven, because it is at that age that 
the range of the eye is fixed, and short 
sight betrays itself; and it will alter at 
seventeen, because then the system of 
taking notes at lecture, which ruins most 
hands, will have cramped and temporarily 
spoiled the writing; but the character will 
form itself again, and will never be defi- 
cient in clearness or decision. The idea 
that it is to be clear will have stamped 
itself, and confidence will not have been 
destroyed by worrying little rules about 
attitude, and angle, and slope, which the 
very irritation of the pupils ought to con- 
vince the teachers are, from some per- 
sonal peculiarity, inapplicable. The lad 
will write, as he does anything else that 
he cares to do, as well as he can, and with 
a certain efficiency and speed. Almost 
every letter he gets will give him some 
assistance, and the master’s remonstrance 
on his illegibility will be attended to, like 
any other caution given in the curric- 
ulum. As it is, he simply thinks that 
he does not write well, instead of thinking 
that not to write well is to fall short in a 
very useful accomplishment and to be fro 
tanto a failure. 

We are not quite sure that another 
process ought not to be gone through, 
before writing is taught at all. Suppose 
our boys and girls were taught to read 
manuscript a little? They are taught to 
read print, but manuscript is not print, or 
very like it, and they are left to pick up 
the power of reading that the best way 
they can; they never devote half an hour 
a day for six months to manuscript read- 
ing. If they did, it would be easier to 
them all their lives, and they would learn 
to believe in legibility as the greatest, or, 
at any rate, the most useful, quality that 
writing can display,—an immense im- 
provement, if our experience can be 
trusted, in the usual youthful ideal on the 
subject. The business of life, no doubt, 
soon teaches children to read manuscript; 
but many of them never read it easily, 
and retain through life an unconquerable 
aversion to the work, from the fatigue and 
vexation which it causes them. We have 
known men so conscious of this defect, 
that they always have important letters 
read aloud to them; and others who 
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would refuse any work, however anxious 
on other grounds to accept it, if it in- 
volved the frequent perusal of long man- 
uscripts in varied handwritings. No 
doubt, the tendency to a broad and coarse, 
but beautifully legible, handwriting, which 
has conquered the upper class and is 
slowly filtering downwards, is diminish- 
ing this reluctance, but it would be more 
rapidly removed if a little trouble were 
taken to teach children to read handwrit- 
ing. They hardly see any till they begin 
to receive correspondence, and are never 
compelled to read any, and ee 
learn to write what they cannot read, 
without intelligence and without pleasure. 


From The Leisure Hour. 
A CHINESE BANQUET. 


As a substitute for table-napkins, every 
one was supplied with a considerable 
number of squares of paper figured over 
in various devices. The chairs arranged 
round the table were made with marble 
backs, not so luxurious, perhaps, but 
more suitable to the climate than the 
padded lounges in general use elsewhere. 
Nothing could be more perfect, or served 
in better style, than the entire banquet. 
The dzgnon of the district, as if aware 
that he was catering for connoisseurs, 
seemed to have been anxious to surpass 
himself in the preparation of the many 
dishes that crowded the menu. For the 
first course were handed sugared cakes, 
caviare, fried grasshoppers, dried fruits, 
and Ning-Po oysters. Then followed 
successively, at short intervals, ducks’, 
pigeons’, and peewits’ eggs poached, 
swallows’ nests with mashed eggs, fricas- 
sees of ginseng, stewed sturgeons’ gills, 
whales’ sinews with sweet sauce, fresh- 
water tadpoles, fried crabs’ spawn, spar- 
rows’ gizzards, sheep’s eyes stuffed with 
garlic, radishes in milk flavored with apri- 
cot-kernels, matelotes of holithurias, 
bamboo sprouts in syrup, and sweet sal- 
ads. The last course consisted of pine- 
apples from Singapore, earth-nuts, salted 
almonds, savory mangoes, the white, 
fleshy fruits of the /oug-yen, the pulpy 
fruits of the J/t-chee, chestnuts, and 
preserved oranges from Canton. After 
the dessert rice was served, which the 
guests raised to their mouths with little 
chop-sticks according to the custom of 
their country. Three hours were spent 
over the banquet. When it was ended, 
and at the time when, according to Euro- 





pean usage, salvers. of rose-water are 
frequently handed round, the waiting- 
maids brought napkins steeped in warm 
water, which allthe company rubbed over 
their fages.apparently with great satisfac- 
tion.. The next stage of the entertain- 
ment was an hour’s lounge, to be occupied 
in listehing to music. . A group of players 
and singers entered, all pretty young girls, 
neatly and modestly attired. Their per- 
formance, however, could scarcely have 
been more inharmonious; it was hardly 
better than a series of yells, howls, and 
screeches, without rhythm and without 
time. The instruments were a worthy 
accompaniment to the chorus: wretched 
violins, of which the strings kept entang- 
ling the bows; harsh guitars covered with 
snake-skins; shrill clarionets, and har- 
moniums all out of tune, like diminutive 
portable pianos. The girls had been con- 
ducted into the room by a man who acted 
as leader of the Charivari. Having hand- 
ed a programme to the host, and received 
in return a permission to perform what he 
chose, he made his orchestra strike up, 
“The Bouquet of Ten Flowers,” a piece 
at that time‘enjoying a vast popularity in 
the fashionable world. This was followed 
by other pieces of similar character, and 
at the close of the performances the troop, 
already handsomely paid, were enthusias- 
tically applauded, and allowed to depart 
and gain fresh laurels from other audi- 
ences. After the concert was over the 
party rose from their seats, and having 
interchanged a few ceremonious sen- 
tences, passed to another table. Here 
were laid six covered cups, each embossed 
with a portrait of B6dhid-harama, the cele- 
brated Buddhist monk, standing on his 
legendary wheel. The cups were already 
full of boiling water, and each member of 
the party was provided with a pinch of 
tea, which he put into the cup, without 


sugar, and at once drank off the infusion.: 


And what tea it was! Europeans would 
have exclaimed in wonder at its flavor, 
but these connoisseurs sipped it slowly, 
with the air of men who duly appreciated 


‘its quality. They were all men of the 


upper class, handsomely attired in huzn- 
chaols, a kind of thin shirt, mzacooals, or 
short tunics, and /ao/ls, long coats but- 
toned at the side. On their feet were 
age slippers, and openwork socks, met 
y silk breeches that were fastened round 
the waist by tasselled scarves; on their 
chests they wore a kind of stomacher, 
elaborately embroidered in silk. Ele- 
gant fans dangled from their girdles. 
JULES VERNE. 
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